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Two Little Boys 


“Mister, gimme a nickel, and I'll tell you 
about the Bible.” He was a little fellow, a boy 
about ten years old. I was on my way back 
along the village street to the coastal steamer, 
which had touched at the little island of Inagua 
in the British West Indies. I deposited five cents 
in his outstretched hand and, as we walked 
along, he recited the fourteenth chapter of John 
in most rapid fashion. When he had concluded, 
he said, “Mister, gimme another nickel and I'll 
tell you some more.” I said, “No, thank you. I 
know enough now.” 

Once aboard boat, I discovered we had taken 
on as part of the crew six men and a little boy, 
natives of the island. The following .day at 
sunset, after their work was done, they were 
sitting in a circle listening to the little boy read 
to them from the Bible. I joined them. He in- 
vited me to read to them, which I did. A 
printed sermon on a worn and soiled sheet was 
handed me. It was an attentive and apprecia- 
tive congregation as I read that sermon aloud. 
We closed with prayer. Day after day we en- 
joyed this same fellowship, and we parted warm 
and close friends. 

These two boys, the one on the shore and 
the other on the boat, were raised by the self- 
same missionary, taught to read and write, and 
given a religious training. One boy was using 
his knowledge of the Bible for his own selfish 
purposes—“Mister, gimme a nickel, and I'll tell 


you. ...” The boy on the boat was sharing 
his experience of God freely with others for the 
sheer joy and gladness of what it had come to 
mean to him. 

The years will come and go. The boy on 
the shore may become the “king” of the island, 
even own the local salt works. The other lad 
may, or may not, know affluence and success 
as the world knows it. But I am sure that the 
boy on the boat will be the one who, looking 
back on his years, will be able to say that life 
has been good, has been rich and abundant. 
He was keeping his faith most truly by giving 
it away to others. “Whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
save it.” 


Sometimes member nations of the world, 
like individuals, are to be seen in the same 
moral light as these two boys. Like the boy 
on the shore, some national groups “where 
wealth accumulates and men decay” are 
tempted to say, “Our power and the might of 
our hands hath gotten us this wealth.” Other 
peoples, like the boy on the boat, humble them- 
selves and set their hearts at peace because their 
treasures are not gleaned from the shallow 
things of time, but out of the ivory palaces 
of the King, eternal in the heavens. “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” 


—WiiuiaM H. McConacny 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Syracuse, New York 
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They left their 4-H Clubs, the Scouts 
and Brownies, their church friends and 
schoolmates, and from a pier in Brook- 
lyn set sail with their parents on a 
freighter across the Atlantic. Nineteen 
days later, they me anchor in the 
mouth of a sluggish brown stream, 
changed to a river boat and chugged 
upstream for 185 miles. Then they 
walked ashore, to low-lying houses set 
at the edge of the jungle. Here, with 
earthen walls and thatched roof, was 
their new mission home. 

They had known heat before. Sum- 
mers back home were hot, yet long 
and sunny and golden and a time for 
play. But summers were never like this. 
Heat that lies like a sodden blanket 
over the land. Heat that steams. Nights 
with no relief, except from sun, and 
seasons that vary oy in wetness but 
not in temperature. 

It’s exciting, of course, in a way, to 
be in a strange land few American 
youngsters ever see. But it’s hard to 
forget the little things that were routine 
at home but are a king's luxuries here. 
No more dashing in after school for a 
big glass of cold milk. Milk comes in 
cans, here. Little cans, because once 
opened, milk goes sour abruptly. 

They remember meals when they 
had to be urged to eat their salads. . . 
and wish for just one such crisp salad 
again. They recall August days when 
ice cream seemed only a nominal 
reward for mowing the lawn... and 
think how they would cherish each 
spoonful now. They have the hearty 
7 of youth but they get weary 
of food from cans and the monotonous 
fare of rice and beans and rice again. 

They make friends with native chil- 
dren their own age, play with them, 
try to get over some idea of the America 
so far away. But they are shocked, and 
shocked anew each day, at the diseases 
which strike down the young, at the 
sores and fevers which run on and on 
for lack of care. 

Vaguely, they are conscious of how 
their missionary parents would like to 
do more to ease the suffering around 
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These Are Your Children... 
far from home! 


them — if they only had the drugs, the 
vaccines and serums. Yet there’s no 
nearby pharmacist’s refrigerator well 
stocked with new miracle drugs. Per- 
ishable vaccines perish fast in this heat. 
Even adhesive tape, perhaps the simpl- 
est of all medical supplies, sweats into 
gummy pulp. And of course there’s no 
ice, to save a life by chilling an an 
appendix until a surgeon’s skilled hands 
can work. 

The mission work goes on, handi- 
capped as it is. There’s no complaint; 
these are stout-hearted parents, firm 
in their faith, with stout-hearted chil- 
dren, too. 

o > a 


These are your children, too, far 
from home. You've made it possible 
for them to be there; you support the 
work the family does. Yet there is one 
more thing, a simple thing, you can 
do for them. 

Short decades ago, you could do 
nothing about the heat. Now you can. 
Modern science has developed a spe- 
cial type of refrigerator which | = 
proved to be a boon to missions. It 
operates on kerosene, the universal 
fuel. It has no moving parts; it gives 
years of unfailing, rugged service. It‘is 
big, modern, spacious — as modern as 
the finest refrigerator you'll see in any 
American home. 

Anywhere in the world, far from 
cities and electricity in the hottest of 
climates, it will chill and preserve fresh 
foods, make ice, keep meat and fish 
and fruit juices frozen . . . keep the pre- 
cious healing qualities of drugs intact. 

To the missions, in far-off lands, it is 
one of the greatest blessings civiliza- 
tion can provide. It means morale and 
health and healing; it means milk for 
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the children, a proper diet for growing* 
bodies. It means a lift of spirits, 

the simple luxury of a cold drink. And 
highly important, it means gratitude 
and appreciation from those aided. . . 
a life saved, a disease cured, a fever 
tamed, an inflammation otherwise fatal 
checked with ice. 

The kerosene refrigerator is a neces- 
sity not only in seared deserts and 
equatorial jungles but also in the high 
plateaus of the Andes, the hills of 
India, the uplands of Mexico — in any 
of the temperate zones where the work 
of missions goes on beyond the reach of 
fuel or power lines. 

You can send this help, through per- 
sonal donations or through your church 
funds. A special price is made to you on 
Servel refrigerators for missions. 

This is the season of giving. As you 
pack your refrigerator with turkey and 
pudding and holiday fare, think of the 
wonderful gift you could give this year. 
Think of the lands where there is no 
white Christmas, where there is only 
oppressive endless heat . . . no bracing 
December days. 

Think of the happiness you can send 
to mission families far from home in the 
Yuletide season. 

As you write your cards this > 
drop a note to Ae Ask for Rs 
booklet prepared especially for church 
groups, which gives full details of 
refrigeration for missions and describes 
the kerosene Servel. Letters from 
Africa, India, the Orient and South 
America tell in the missionaries’ own 
words what a blessing refrigeration is 
to them and their as 4 

Send for this booklet now. Make this 
a real season of giving . . . to those who 


are far from home, 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Stall or Safeguard 
of Democracy? 





« I have just read the editorial, “Where 
Democracy Stalls,” by Paul Calvin Payne 
in the November 1 issue of PrResByTE- 
RIAN Lire. .. . I wish he would make 
a further and more practical study of 
the two instruments condemned in his 
article, viz., filibustering and the Rules 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

May I say that after several years as a 
student and teacher of government and 
several years as a member of the national 
House of Representatives, I contend 
both these agencies were developed from 
necessity to protect our government from 
strongly organized minorities seeking 
hastily to overpower senators and con- 
gressmen by demanding quick action 
before the public could be properly in- 
formed of the danger contained in the 
proposed legislation. The delay gained 
often made it possible to get the sound 
and correct information back to the pub- 
lic, making it possible for senators and 
representatives to vote to protect the 


public interest from those who would 
destroy it. 

I well remember the inaugural address 
of Vice-President Charles Dawes in 
which he condemned filibustering in the 
Senate and pledged himself to reform 
the Senate rules. As soon as he was in 
a position to see the problems from 
within the Senate, he changed his views. 
Perhaps if Dr. Payne could have the op- 
portunity to study from within, he too 
would see the reasons behind the prac- 


tice. —ALBERT R. HALL 
Marion, Indiana 


Santa Comes Second 


« For many parents, the traditional 
Santa Claus poses a problem in convey- 
ing to children the true significance of 
Christmas. Besides, the child’s unswerv- 
ing parental trust is frequently shaken 
when he learns that Santa does not 
exist. 

One solution is to deny a child of 
Santa—to tell him from the first that no 
such person exists. But my husband and 
I decided that to eliminate Santa com- 
pletely would be unnecessary and un- 





‘Preacher in the Mountains’ 





The Rev. Noel Calhoun of Fanwood, N.J., Presbyterian Church presents to Mr. Bem- 
bower sound equipment worth $233, and $75 check for installation and maintenance. 


« In reply to the article on the Reverend 
and Mrs. W. Philip Bembower, National 
Missions missionaries to Kentucky, and 
their need for a public-address ampli- 
fication system, the need has been met 
by one of their sponsoring churches. A 
set which may be used for their automo- 
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bile and a three-speed record player 
were presented at a Family Night Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration on Friday, 
October 17, with all Bembowers present 


in person.... .,. 
Ps —Noet A. CaLHoun, Jr. 
Pastor, Fanwood Presbyterian Church 
Fanwood, New Jersey 





wise. Santa, we feel, is a product of th 
love of Christ and of the gift-bearers ty 
the Holy Child. We make Christ th 
central figure in our observance of 
Christmas by commemorating his birth. 
day first, then playing Santa Claus, 

The “we” is important in this drama, 
If a child feels that he too is a Sank 
Claus, he is not likely to get any fal 
ideas about Santa’s magical power 
Even the smallest child questions Santa’ 
ability to be everywhere at once ané 
to move with such rapidity. Parent 
through the decades have tried to er. 
plain this by adding more fiction in the 
form of elfin helpers and magical rein. 
deer. We explain it by adding people~ 
live, “acting” Santas. 

When we mention Christmas, we 
never refer to what Santa himself 
brought, but rather to what Aunt Elle 
sent or to how we played Santa t 
Granddad. The department store Santa 
are “playing the game.” So, too, are we- 
and it’s very exciting. 

Santa does not decorate our tree. W. 
do it with carol singing, as a family 
project. On Christmas Eve we all bring 
presents out of hiding and place them 
under the tree. These include a few 
wrapped ones from Santa. It is thes 
hints that make revealing the truth abou 
Santa Claus a gentle process. 

We stress the birth of Jesus, not only 
at the Christmas season, but all year 
From January until December we sav¢ 
coins in individual banks. Even th 
smallest child participates. Toward th 
end of the year, the children’s fathe 
takes the coins, carefully counted b 
the children, and exchanges them fe 
crisp, new bills. These are placed i 
marked envelopes and on Christ 
Sunday are taken to the church as ou 
birthday gift for the Christ Child. 

Late on Christmas Eve we go 
church—those old enough—and early o 
Christmas morning we empty stocking 
filled, not by Santa, but with all the tim 
parcels family members have for on 
another. After breakfast, we open ou 
remaining gifts. When we finish, we joi 
hands and sing, “Praise God from Whos 
All Blessings Flow.” 

At noon we feast with relatives. 0 
course, someone always asks what Santi 
Claus has left. The common answer from 
the children is a multitudinous list in 
cluding gifts from aunts and grandpar 
ents—things they*knew were tagged b 
individual donors. And most gratif yin 
amid the excitement is the sound ¢ 
treble voices as they relate with e 
thusiasm our celebration of Jesus’s holy 
happy birthday. 


—Mnrs. CLIFFORD AMMER) 
Honesdale, Pennsyl 
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SHOP TALK 


Halford E. Luccock, who wrote The 
Christmas Baby Grew Up (page 
19), is professor of homiletics at Yale 
Divinity School. In his long career 
Dr. Luccock has been pastor, edi- 
tor, and author of many books, in- 
cluding American Mirror, The 
Minister's Workshop, and Jesus and 
the American Mind. 


The writer of Navajos Celebrate 
the Nativity (page 20), Louisa Shot- 
well, is associate secretary, Division 
of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches. Since 1946 
she has been responsible for issu- 
ing publicity on the work of the 
missionaries to Americans of many 
denominations. She has also been 
dean of women at two Presbyterian- 
related colleges—Wilson in Pennsy]- 
vania and Hanover in Indiana. 


THE COVER pictures a trio of 
Spanish-singing students at Presby- 
terian-related Wilson College start- 
ing out for an evening of Christmas 
caroling (page 14). Each year before 
the girls go on their holiday vaca- 
tions, faculty and students of the 
college for young women at Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, are treated 
to a week of Christmas songs in 
French, German, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish by members of Wilson’s musical 
organizations. On the Sunday before 
the girls leave for home, a vocal 
concert of religious music is offered 
for residents of the area. 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING 


. the continuation of Prayers 
for Peace in the next issue (the 
Christmas issue), which will be 
mailed early so that it will be re- 
ceived in homes prior to December 
25. Also in that issue will appear 
selections from a series of woodcuts 
by Florentine artist Bruno Bramanti, 
depicting episodes in the life of 
Christ. 


. . . articles reporting on what 
your “One Great Hour” money has 
done in Korea, Europe, and the 
Near East. 


. a story telling what ought to 
happen (but usually doesn’t) when 
a Presbyterian moves to another 
community to live. 
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MEDITATIONS 


With Our Eyes Toward Christmas 


Most of us have mixed emotions as 
Christmas approaches. How often have 
we said with a touch of consternation, 
“It is so many days until Christmas and 
I have so much to do.” Carefree chil- 
dren, however, have been looking for- 
ward with impatient eagerness for the 
arrival of this day of ‘all days. Amidst 
these mixed feelings it might be well, as 
we look forward to the dawn of Christ- 
mas Day, to turn back the pages of 
history. 

Centuries before Christ was born, 
Isaiah, when days were dark for his 
nation, turned his eyes to Galilee and 
in faith and hope announced, 


The people who walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; 
those who dwelt in a land of deep dark- 
ness, 
on them has light shined. 


With vision none too clear, but with 
hope that saw beyond the haze of time, 
the prophet declared, 


For to usa child is born 
to us a son is given; 
and the government will be upon his 
shoulder, 
and his name will be called 
“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 


Many fears tugged at the heart of 
Mary when she went to visit Elizabeth, 
but as she looked forward to the birth 
of her child, she exulted: 


My soul magnifies the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior. 


Before the birth of Jesus there was in 
Jerusalem the aged Simeon who had 
been eagerly “looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel.” He had been hoping 
against hope, looking for the better day 
that was to come. After long years of 
expectation he saw the Christ Child and 
said: 


Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, 

according to thy word; 

for mine eyes have seen thy salvation 

which thou has prepared in the presence 
of all peoples, 

a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

and for glory to thy people Israel. 


And there was Anna who had long 
been “looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” She gave thanks to God for 
the fulfillment of her dreams of salvation 
for Israel and for the world. 

How Mary and Joseph must have 
dreaded the long journey to Bethlehem. 


Could the journey be made in safety; 
Could they reach their destination befo 
the child would be born? 

But the shadows of fear were dispelleé 
by the light in the face of the newbon 
Jesus who was to “save his people from 
their sins.” 

The Wise Men had long been looking 
for the birth of the King. Mile after mi 
they trudged across mountain and deser 
to lay gifts before him and to bow i 
worship. 

Yes, the approach to Christmas was 
time of many emotions, but of greaj 
expectation. With what emotions do w 
look forward to this Christmas now » 
near at hand? Is it with the conscio 
ness of the world’s great need of Chris 
the Prince of Peace? Is it with an aware 
ness of the lands which walk in darknes 
and need the Light which alone ca 
turn the night into day? Is it with dread 
because of the uncertainties of li 
which can be relieved only by faith in 
God who gave his only begotten Son te 
bring salvation to the world? 

Is it with peace in our hearts becaus 
we have seen the Christ of Bethlehem’ 
Is it with the desire to worship the King 
who was laid in a manger? 

Whatever our emotions may be, shall 
we not seek the real joy of Christmas 
in the worship of Christ, in thoughtf 
ness for others, in the happiness of li 
children, in the gospel of salvation, and 
in the task of world missions? 

Well did Phillips Brooks write: 


O holy child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Immanuel. 


Scripture Reading 


First Day: Isaiah 9:1-2. “A great light.” 

Second Day: Isaiah 9:3-7. “Upon the throne ¢ 
David.” 

Third Day: Isaiah 7:10-14. Immanuel foretolé 

Fourth Day: Isaiah 11:1-5. “The Spirit of th 
Lord shall rest upon him.” 

Fifth Day: Isaiah 11:6-9. The promise of peact 

Sixth Day: Isaiah 2:1-4. The end of war. 

Seventh Day: Micah 5:2-4. Out of Bethlehem. 

Eighth Day: Matthew = 18-25. “You shall call 
name Jesus.” 

Ninth Day: Luke 1.46- 55. The Magnificat. 

Tenth Day: Luke 2:1-7. The birth of Jesus. 

Eleventh Day: Luke 2:8-20. The shepherds in # 


field. 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 2:1-12, The Wise Me 
seek the King. 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 2:22-35. The blessing 
Simeon 

Fourteenth Day: Luke 2:36-38. Anna gives tha 
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pO] ORIAL COMMENT 


WHAT DO WE THINK THE CHURCH IS? 





Whenever we talk about the “mission of the 
Church,” a certain amount of confusion results from 
the fact that we use the word church in a number of 
quite different senses. It may refer to a particular 
congregation or a particular denomination. It —_ be 
a vague reference to religion-in-general or to all the 
agencies of religious work collectively. It may have 
in view a kind of emphasis, as when we speak of the 
“Protestant Church,” which does not really exist. 
There are varied theological connotations when we 
use such phrases as “the Church universal,” “the vis- 
ible and the invisible Church,” “the Church as the 
Body of Christ.” 

These differences are a part of the mentality of the 
average church member. When, as in our current 
emphasis, we speak of “the calling of the Church to 
mission and unity,” one wonders what church is being 
called. An individual member may recognize some 
particular objective as properly a part of the general 
mission of the Church in the world and yet not re- 
gard it as necessarily any responsibility of his own 
congregation. Curiously, he sometimes assumes that 
Christian ministry outside his local parish is purely 
an extracurricular activity. It is an optional benevo- 
lence for those who choose to support it, with no 
discredit to those who do not. Similarly, he may agree 
that “the Church” should minister to all sorts of people 
but think it unreasonable to expect his church to wel- 
come “the wrong sort” of people. 

The one vivid reality to the average Protestant is 
the local congregation. That is what he thinks of 
himself as having “joined.” It has a building which he 
may have helped pay for. It has a budget to which 
he contributes what he considers his share. It con- 
ducts services, which he may or may not attend with 
regularity, and a lot of other activities, in which he 
may or may not participate. From there on out every- 
thing gets increasingly vague. He is aware that “his 
church” belongs to a larger body which keeps asking 
him to help support some cause or other. He may 
even know that that larger body cooperates with 
other similar bodies in various interchurch organiza- 
tions. But these are rather vague concepts with little 
real meaning and, in any case, seem somewhat inci- 


“TIME IS OF 


I am not sure just what that means, but if it means 
“Let’s go now” it expresses the point I want to make. 

Our Church is in a Building Funds Campaign. For 
fifteen months a campaign organization of over four 
thousand laymen and ministers—volunteers all—has 
kept before the Church the imperative needs of new 
church development and theological education. This 
campaign machinery is geared to get the full goal of 
$12,000,000 accepted by the churches by the end of 
this year. 


Every Presbyterian congregation now knows 
about the campaign. We have yet to find one that 
questions the need for it. Conceivably, some churches, 
because of local conditions, must defer making actual 


dental appendages. What he joined was a local 
church. He never thought of himself as enlisting in 
a world-wide crusade or uniting with a universal 
fellowship for the extension of the gospel into all of 
life. The church “on the corner of First and Vine 
Streets” has objective reality. The rest of it doesn’t. 
Then what really is “the Church”? 


It’s not a Greek-letter fraternity. 


Of course no one said it was. But some act as though 
they felt that way about it. This sort of attitude plays 
right into the hands of the prevailing secularism. 
Secularism accepts the Church, just as it accepts a 
lodge or labor union or luncheon club—or Greek-letter 
fraternity; accepts it as all right for those who like 
it and think they want what it has to offer. But secu- 
larism denies the Church any relevance for life as a 
whole. It denies that the Christian gospel provides 
any ultimate standards for men to live by. 

A self-contained local group with no sense of a 
larger mission in the world may be a sort of “safety 
island” for its members. It is not an instrument to 
save the world, and is no sort of an answer to secu- 
larism. The church that watched the influx into its 
community of “people of a different sort” and con- 
cluded that “we can hold out against this trend,” or 
the church that wondered why the pastor proposed 
an evangelistic effort, “since we already have enough 
members to underwrite the budget,” had a point of 
view more appropriate to a social club than a church. 

What do we expect of the Church? Simply to main- 
tain its local institutions? Or to win the world for 
Christ? If the latter, then, while all the senses in 
which we use the word church have reality, we will 
get the full reality only when we combine them all— 
local congregation, denomination, ecumenical fellow- 
ship of all who share a common faith and purpose, 
a force in the world for the extension of the gospel, 
the eternal family of all whom Christ has accepted 
as his own. When we see the Church in that way, 
there can no longer be a distinction between local 
responsibilities and general responsibilities. The con- 
cerns of all are the concerns of each, because they 
are the concerns of Christ. 


THE ESSENCE” 


contributions. But every church can declare its inten- 
tion to accept its share of this task, paying the money 
next year or later, if necessary. 


The members of your church want to be in this. 
If your congregation has not sent in its acceptance, 
will you not take action now so that we can end 1952 
with the $12,000,000 goal attained? To be in sight 
of the promised land is not good enough. Let's really 
put this one over and on time, 


There is a time for everything, and now is the 
time for your Building Funds subscription. I really 
mean that “time is of the essence.” 








By Hermann N. Morse——— 
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ot what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
(Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, bis bungering neighbor, and Me. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING IS AS VITAL TO 
CHRISTIAN LIVING AS CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME REMEMBER 
YOUR CHURCH AND ITS WORLD WORK 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE WU 


PressyTeRtan L 





A Call ff 
to Unite in 


if 


Prayers for Peace #¢ 


@ The editors of Prespyterian Lire, in this issue and 
the next, summon the readers of the Church magazine 
to a Christmas season of prayer for world peace. That 
there may be unity of thought as well as purpose, the 
§ editors have invited church leaders, both lay and clergy, 


O come, let us worship and bow down: let us kneel 

before the Lord our Maker. 
Let all those who are within the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, all those 
in every place who have their hope of blessedness 
in the Church Universal, all those who have 
borne arms or may be called upon to bear arms, 
all those who have loved a soldier or mourned 
a hero, all those who give a gift or hear a Christ- 
mas greeting—let all these and all others of God’s 
children who yearn for the end of darkness and 
the dawning of world peace come worship and 
bow down, come kneel before the Lord our 
Maker. 

Let us petition him in our homes, in our 
churches, in our schools, at our desks and benches, 
and within our hearts “. . . that all peoples may 
seek and find their security, not in force of arms, 
but in the perfect love that casteth out fear, and 
in the fellowship revealed to us by thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 

heaven and earth. 
Let us confess our helplessness to turn back the 
tide of warfare, our failure to write a record 
of peace across the pages of history. As we pray 
for fellowship among the nations of the earth, 
let us be mindful that the Lord made the heaven 
and the earth, that he alone is the help of those 
who pray for peace. 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 

supon him while he is near; let the wicked forsake 
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to formulate prayers, one for each day from Monday, 
December 15, through Thursday, January 1. 

We hope sincerely that these prayers will be of~ 
fered in private devotions, in family worship, and in 
churches. 


his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon. 
Let us address our prayers unto the God who 
has made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, unto the Prince of Peace who gave us a 
new commandment to love one another, unto the 
Spirit which quickens the sense of our common 
brotherhood. Let us pray with urgency, lest the 
Lord may not always be found, lest he may not 
always be near, Let us pray in the disturbed 
knowledge that wickedness breeds war, that un- 
righteousness is the enemy of peace. Let us, as 
we pray, return to our God, confident that he will 
pardon abundantly. 


Seeing that we have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need. 
Though the lamps of civilization go out, though 
nameless horrors are perpetrated in darkness, 
let us take heart, let us rejoice that mercy is to 
be obtained, that help is to be had in humanity's 
time of need. Let us speak intimately with God, 
coming without hesitation in the company of his 
Son. Kneeling before the throne of Almighty God, 
let us pray that the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 


—THE eEpITroRS OF PresBYTERIAN LIFE 











Monday, December 15 


In humble 
adoration and praise 


Almighty and everlasting God, who hast revealed 
thyself by Christ among all nations, we lift our 
hearts to thee in humble adoration and praise. Thou 
before whose face the generations rise and pass 
away, age after age the living seek thee and find 
that of thy faithfulness there is no end. All heaven 
and earth are filled with thy glory, yet of thy grace 
thou dost manifest thyself to every believing heart 
and the least of thy creatures are visited with thy 
love and tender mercy. 

All thy works praise thee in all places of thy 
dominion, and we, thy erring children, acknowledge 
thee to be our Father. Every gift of life comes 
from thy hand. We thank thee for the goodly land 
thou hast given us for a heritage, for the beauty 
of the world and for thy glory revealed in the face 
of nature, for homes and loved ones and friends 
“ who surround us with loving kindness, for the vo- 
cations of our daily lives wherein we honor thee 
in honest toil, for thy bounty, renewed each day. 

We thank thee, O God, for faith to love and 
trust thee. Lord, we believe. Help thou our un- 
belief. May thy love in our hearts dispel all hatred 
and suspicion and temper our spirits. 

We thank thee for thy Church and most of all 
for the great Head of the Church, our Savior, who 
openest for us the door into eternal life. May the 
Church be an instrument in thy hands to establish 
throughout the world thy Kingdom of peace and love. 
May we go out with joy, and be led forth with peace; 
and may our eyes see thy salvation through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—HermMann N. Morse 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the US.A. 


Wednesday. December 17 





Tuesday, December 16 
sy We thine unworthy 
servants confess 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father who h 
sent thy Son into the world to be the Redeemer , 


mankind, we thine unworthy servants confess be 


fore thee that we have fallen far short of thy w 
for us thy children, The good which we wo 
we do not; and the evil which we would not, th 
we practice. By ourselves we are not able to he 
ourselves, for the sin which dwells in us. Tho 
hast given us such bountiful gifts in the world « 
nature, as well as in the heart and the mind ¢ 
man; yet so often we have used thy blessings 
hurt rather than to help. Thou hast willed order; 
create disorder. Thou hast planned brotherhood an 
peace; through selfishness we have made a wo 
of strife and cruelty. Each of us is responsible f 
this overwhelming burden of sin, for there is 1 
one of us who has not contributed his share of fail 
and of shortcoming. We stand under thy judgmen 
for we have broken thy laws and have often forge 
ten even thy presence. We pay the inevitab 
penalties of our own willful thoughts and acts, i 
confusion, suffering, and frustration. 


But thou art the same Lord whose property j 


always to have mercy and to forgive. We are o 
those for whom the Lord Jesus Christ suffere 
death upon the Cross. We beseech thee that tho 
wilt only look on us as found in him. Create in 
O God, a new heart and renew us with thy Ho 
Spirit, that thy lost image may be restored and th: 
through thy love all thy children may be given th 
power to live according to thy will, through 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


—Bisuop Henry Knox SHERRI 
President, National Counc 


of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. 


That every gift may be used for thee 


Infinite God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, we confess in humility and humilia- 
tion how sorely we have hindered peace and the 
fullness of life by the stubborn persistence of our 
finite ways. Thou hast given us beauty, goodness, 
and truth; we have distorted and wasted thy 
great gifts. Thou hast bestowed upon us the rich 
bounties of abundant living, yet we have failed 
to be the good and generous stewards that we ought 
to be. We are haunted by our greed, our foolish, 
sinful greed. At times, even the fruit of the orchards, 
the harvest of the fields, the power of the rivers, 
and the wealth of the mines we have destroyed, 
rather than fairly share our blessings with hungry 
men and needy nations. Have mercy upon us, 
God, have mercy on us—and help us to do better. 

Teach us, O Lord, so to work each day that every 
task performed will be a contribution to thy King- 


General Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 


dom. Direct us, O Lord, that every gift receive 
may be used for thee. Control us, O Holy Spiri 
that each action and reaction will make for fai 
and hope, at home and everywhere. 

Help us, we pray, our Father, that we may lo 
our fellow men, until even the poor shall forgi 
us for the bread that we give them. 


O God, our Savior, save us from planting 
causes of war in the minds and souls of men ar 
women, youth and little children, even while v 
pray for the peace of the world. 

Almighty Creator and all-loving Redeemer, b 
the grace of Christ and the péwer of his Spiri 
create anew within us each morning such desi 
and commitment toward the redemption of 
world, that each evening, for many near and f 
and for ourselves, there may be peace. Amen. 


—Cuaries T. Lepe 
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Thursday, December 18 


T Hopeless aS We are, we dare to turn to thee 


O God, there is darkness in the world, and the blind are led by the blind. 


Trusting in themselves, men do not turn to thee for succor and light; 

They pin their faith on their own vain imaginings; 

They worship things and creatures, instead of the Creator who is blessed forever; 
They incline their hearts to rebellion and disobedience; 

Lust and concupiscence overtake them, and the way of the greedy they prefer to follow; 
This is our generation, O Lord our God, and we are ashamed of ourselves. 


The nations are in confusion, not knowing whence they proceed nor whither they go; 
Their word is not firm, it means many things, because they are sore afraid; 

Afraid not of thee, but of one another, and of what science, man’s science, may do to them; 
They fumble in their counsels, and trust and honor seem to have gone; ' 
The nations have substituted the law of man for the law of God, for man now is the measure, and the 

animals below man; : 

And there are wars and rumors of wars, and the angel of peace is driven out of the world: 
This is our world, O God, and we are thoroughly ashamed of it. : 


Sinners and hopeless as we are, we dare to turn to thee in our extremity. 
Lead us out of this valley of the shadow of death. 


O Christ, have pity on us, miserable offenders; 
Turn not thy face away from us: 

The face of compassion and understanding, 

The face of triumph, and of love. 


Grant us thy peace; 
The peace of thy Church, the peace of thy Saints who conquered death and the devil. 


O Christ, we are part of a lost generation in a lost world; 
Therefore thou art our only hope; 

For surely we will not trust in ourselves, 

Nor in the ravings of men. 


Put not to shame those who trust in thee; 
Grant them thy power, thy simplicity, thy joy. 


Incline the nations to thy will, and let them seek thy law; 

Let thy judgment come upon the earth: 

The judgment of righteousness and of truth. 

Deepen, O Jesus, the love of those who love thee. 

Let nothing move them so long as they stay in thee. 

Stay thou in them, O Jesus, despite themselves. 

And from the broken and meek heart of thy. saved let there arise prayers of forgiveness and love, prayers 
of peace encompassing the whole earth. 


Hear us, O God, in this our humble prayer, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


io —Cuaries H. Mauix 
Minister of Lebanon to the United States 
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Friday, December 19 





That we may grow into thine image 


O Christ, who stillest storms of the Galilean Sea, 
thou could change the tumults of human pas- 
sions into life-giving peace. The peace thou be- 
stowest is the only soil where fruits of love are to 
be harvested. 

Forgive us for vainly seeking peace in artificial, 
unreal harmony; for only where thou rulest is har- 
mony real, and peace life-giving. We confess that 
where harmony is manmade, we have only a calm 
which later ushers in a tempest, that where man 
foolishly contrives peace disregarding thee, a 
vengeful storm is brewing. 

O Christ, we all seem to desire peace and har- 
mony; yet the motivation of our search is not al- 
ways our love for thee. Even material prosperity 


Saturday, December 20 


which might emerge from a war, tempts us. 

Forgive us our impure desires for peace a 
our wrong methods for attaining peace. Let us 
continue thus, lest a deeper gloom, a more despera' 
chaos, and a final destruction should be the fa 
of the world, for thou madest it for thyself. T 
will be done, O Lord. 

O Christ, Savior of mankind and Prince of Pea 
we unreservedly surrender ourselves to thee, i 


true creaturely submission and overflowing grati 


tude for thy death on the Cross. We “come bold 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy 
and grow into thine image, that we may finally 
able to do all thy commandments of righteousn 
and love, O our Redeemer and our Fulfiller. Am 


—TuHe ReEverenp Mrs. Tamaki UEMurR 
Minister, Kashiwagi Chure 
Tokyo, Japa 


T Thou alone canst show the way 


Almighty God, we come before thy presence as 
people of different nations and races. With us, all 
is not as it should be. 

Thou hast created men that they might glorify 
you, that they should have dominion over the earth 
and they themselves dwell in peace. However, each 
cares only for his own; men seek power and wealth 
for themselves; they care not for thy son, Jesus 
Christ, who would redeem them from their own 
selves. 

Therefore, nobody gives to his fellows the love 
which is their due. Nations do not trust other na- 
tions. Anxiety and unrest walk the earth, and the 
fear of the scourge of war stalks the people, driv- 
ing them to misery and bloodshed. 

Thou alone canst show the way for people to 
become free from the curse of their selfishness. 


Sunday, December 21 


Thus, we pray: lift thyself above our world. Make 
a fresh start with us all. Make people retrace their 
steps, and let it so be that justice and love again 


will be powerful on earth. 

Teach us that to serve is better than to rule. 
it be that we respect our brothers and sisters ev 
though their ways may be strange to us. Let us no 


think and speak hurtfully of others. Grant us the 


power to increase and strengthen peace among men 
May it be that the image of thy Son, Jesus Chris 
shall again be great in the eyes of men. Let ma 
be conquered through the power of his love. Bri 
that day when a renewed humanity with one ae 
cord shall praise thee as the One who saves hi 


people from destruction. Praise, honor, and power 


to thee, our Father and the Father of Jesus Chri 
our Lord, from now through all eternity. Amer 


—Bisuop Orro Friepricu Kart Disexws 


Chairman of the Counci 
The Evangelical Church in Germany 


Create in us hearts of compassion 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, look down 
with mercy upon the millions of thy children who 
do not have enough food to satisfy their hunger, 
enough clothing to cover their nakedness, enough 
shelter to protect them from the caprices of 
weather. Create in us hearts of compassion so that 
we who have a little more than they, may realize 
that thou desirest not any of thy children to starve 
or be naked. Deepen our sympathy with those who 
are denied these thy gifts, whether by injustice of 
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social order, or their own ignorance and super 
stition. Help us to loose the bonds of wickednes: 
to let the oppressed go free. ~* 

Bless and strengthen the work of all institution 
and people engaged in the fight against famine, pov 
erty, and folly, Grant unto them wisdom and p: 
tience in all their endeavors; and help us to sustai 
their good works with our love and gifts. 


Grant unto thy children everywhere knowled¢ 


of the responsibilities of stewardship. Help ther 
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to use wisely every material thing that thou hast 
entrusted into their care. Help them, O Father, to 
be co-workers with thee to banish the evils that 
embitter men against their fellow men and cause 
them to forget that they are all thy children, and 
that thou desirest thy children to live in peace and 
love. Hasten the day when the creatures of thy 
hand shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruninghooks. So let justice, 
mercy, and peace prevail among the nations, that 
thy name may be glorified. This we ask in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, our Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


—H. S. AzariAuH 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
India 


Monday, December 22 


Our own strength 
is not sufficient 


Omnipotent Father, Creator, Ruler, and Pro- 
tector of all mankind, we know that we were cre- 
ated to glorify thee and to do according to thy 
divine will. We have not done so, but have done 
contrary to thy will and have not brought glory to 
thy name. Realizing our sins, we are ashamed; 
we stand in awe of thee and have no words to ex- 
press sorrow for our shortcomings. 

We know and believe that thou art a merciful 
God and will not forsake sinners who repent and 
return to thee. We are grateful for the knowledge 
of thy forgiveness of repentant sinners. 

Our Father, it has been over two years since 
war has come to our country because of the sins 
of thy people. Innumerable young people have shed 
their blood on the battlefield; many parents have 
lost their sons, wives their husbands, and children 
their fathers. And thou knowest the many homes 
and cities which have been destroyed during the 
fighting. We are in great distress because there 
seems to be no end to all this disaster. Our people 
have suffered so much and are still called upon 
to suffer. Father, our own strength is not sufficient 
to endure this. We pray thee, by thy miraculous 
power and providence, deliver us from this calam- 
ity. 

Comfort all those who mourn for their loved 
ones who sacrificed their lives in Korea for the 
cause of world peace and justice, May they feel 
thy presence very near to them. 

Father, we ask thee to overrule the plans and 
conspiracy of the Communists, so that they may 
be changed and learn to know thee as their heavenly 
Father and become obedient to thy way and thy 
truth. 

We pray that thy will may be done on earth as 
it is in heaven, that this evil world may be over- 
come, and that a true peace may be brought to this 
sin-sick world. 

All this we ask in the name of him who died 
that peace might reign. Amen. 


—Tue Reverenp HauoM, Tae Younc 
Vice-President of the Republic of Korea 
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Tuesday, December 23 


Make us unhappy 
about the wounds 
of humanity 


“And he shall judge among many people, and 
rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

“O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord.” 

O God, who hast set before us a vision of man- 
kind dwelling in unity and hast given us a pledge 
of thy purpose in Jesus Christ, look in mercy on 
us who are called by his name. Forgive us that we 
have not hungered after righteousness in the world 
or been thy peacemakers among men. Rebuke our 
complacent selfishness; teach us to love the justice 
that makes for peace. Save us from the barriers 
of pride and prejudice that separate men and na- 
tions from each other. Make us ashamed of our 
lack of understanding of other classes and races 
than our own. Give us a deeper concern for the 
peoples that are undernourished or underprivi- 
leged, and for the discontentedness of newly-awak- 
ening nations. Keep us from being satisfied with 
our own happiness; make us unhappy about the 
wounds of humanity; arouse our consciences to 
responsibility, and make us ready for sacrifice in 
the cause of peace. 

O God, who hast called us to seek and serve thy 
kingdom of righteousness and peace, deliver us 
from all listlessness, weariness, and hopelessness 
in this service. Give us such faith in thy purpose 
that we shall never be moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel of Peace, but serve it with all our 
hearts; through him who is our Peace, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


—Donatp MacpHErson BaAILuIEe 
University of St. Andrews 
Fife, Scotland 
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“© holy night, the stars are brightly shining.” The choral club stops on a dormitory stairway to sing an old favorite. 


CAMPUS CAROLERS 


CHRISTMAS MEANS MUSIC AT WILSON 


Just as sports are often the most popu- 
lar diversions at an all-male university, 
so it is with music at a large number 
of the country’s colleges for women. This 
is especially true at Wilson College, a 
Presbyterian-related institution at Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, some twenty- 
five miles west of Gettysburg. Well over 
50 per cent of the girls at Wilson belong 
to at least one of nearly a score of choral 
and instrumental organizations on the 
campus. The annual festival of caroling 
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and Christmas music, held during the 
week before the girls leave for home, is 
a high point in the year’s round of musi- 
cal activities. 

Preparations for the festival begin well 
in advance. The tempo of rehearsals in- 
creases sharply during October. In im- 
promptu gatherings in dormitory rooms 
the girls practice difficult portions of the 
repertoire. 

The festival itself begins on the final 
weekend before Christmas vacation. Sat- 


urday evening the freshman chorus pre 
sents a concert for the student body. The 
next night the choral club, comprising 
Wilson's best singers, gives a cantata te 
which the residents of Chambersburg 
are invited. During succeeding evenings, 
members of the foreign-language clubs 
—appropriately dressed in costumes they 
have made themselves—visit professors 
houses to sing carols of the nationality 
represented by the.club. Early Frida 
morning the choral club concludes the 
festivities with a final round of caroling 
The girls, bundled to the ears and carry- 
ing lighted candles, go from dormitory 
to dormitory wakening their fellow stu 
dents with familiar carols and wishing 
them a musical “Merry Christmas.” 
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Limbering up, three girls of the German club stage final Warming up, French club members relax with hot chocolate 
rehearsal in dormitory parlor before going caroling. following a tour of campus to sing at professors’ homes. 





Practicing energetically, the choral club, under the direction of Miss Edith Thompson, jams auditorium stage to capacity. 
Auditions are held to screen applicants, but Miss Thompson tries to admit everyone to the club who is interested. 








Children, too young to go to night concerts, are happy Grownups look forward to the annual concerts and carol- 
when language clubs come to sing especially for them. ing that make Wilson one of the “singingest” colleges. 
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Thomas Woodrow Wilson (left) was 32 when he wrote a Christmas letter to his father (right) “rejoicing that I am your son.” 
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From Manse 


to White House 


A Presbyterian pastor bent the twig, and the tree was a great president 


Woodrow Wilson, the president 
whose birthday will be celebrated De- 
cember 28, was to many the epitome 
of nineteenth-century Presbyterianism. 
The son of a minister, he grew up in a 
strict household which itself had been 
influenced on both sides of the family 
by several generations of Presbyterian 
pastors and theological professors. Com- 
bined with a stern atmosphere were the 
inherited characteristics of perhaps the 
earth’s grittiest nationalities: the Scottish 
and the Scots-Irish. Undoubtedly this 
background accounted for his true lib- 
eral thinking, through which he effected 
much far-reaching legislation and 
dreamed of a united world. 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson was born 
in Staunton, Virginia, three days after 
Christmas, 1856. Wilson’s birthplace 
was the large room to the left of the 
entrance of the Presbyterian manse, lo- 
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cated at the corner of what is now Fred- 
erick and Coalter Streets. The well-built, 
square, brick house, erected ten years 
before the Wilsons moved in, has hardly 
changed in the ninety-six years since 
his birth. The manse has remained one 
of the town’s notable homes. In its pres- 
ent capacity as a Wilson museum, it 
attracts hundreds of visitors each year. 

Although born in Staunton, Wilson 
(nicknamed Tommy ) spent his boyhood 
in Augusta, Georgia, from which his 
father — the Reverend Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson—received a cal] as pastor of First 
Church when his son was barely a year 
old. The church, surrounded by a grove 
of trees, had the largest, if not the most 
aristocratic congregation. The boy at- 
tended Sunday school and services as 
a matter of course and sat in the family 
pew, the fourth from the pulpit. He had 


difficulty memorizing the shorter cate- 


chism, as he did learning anything by 
rote. Every evening in the manse, di- 
agonally across from the church, Tommy, 
his two older sisters, and his younger 
brother shared in the family devotions. 
Dr. Wilson would read a chapter or two 
from the Bible, then pray while his wife 
and children knelt. On Sundays, before 
the lamps had to be lighted, they gath- 
ered for a hymn-sing. The future presi- 
dent always enjoyed singing, and in his 
teens he developed a fine tenor voice. 
Woodrow’s father was instrumental in 
the formation of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, following the debates in 
the General Assembly of 1861. At the 
first meeting of the new denomination, 
held in his church, he became the Stated 
Clerk, a post he held for thirty-seven 
years. During the Civil War he served 
as a Confederate chaplain. Tommy saw 
his father’s church converted into a hos- 
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ital. Often he went to look through the 
bigh wire fence that had been placed 
around the churchyard where men in 
blue uniforms paced aimlessly. Later, he 
realized the terror which gripped the 
city as General Sherman’s march to the 
sea passed a half-dozen miles away. 
Jammed among the onlookers, he man- 
aged to get a glimpse of Jefferson Davis 
when Union soldiers led him away 
under guard. 

In the happier, post-Civil War years 
he took part in the boyish activities of 
the Lightfoot Club, which he organ- 
ized and headed despite a mediocre 
athletic ability. Headquarters were in 
the havloft of Dr. Wilson’s barn. Tommy 
drafted a rough sort of constitution for 
the club and conducted debates accord- 
ing to rules of order. The boys chal- 
lenged neighborhood baseball teams, 
hunted long - vanished Indians on the 
river bank, and explored the dark cor- 
ners of cotton warehouses. 

During Wilson’s boyhood days in 
Augusta, he met the girl who many 
years later became his first wife. How- 
ever, when the two met again in Atlanta 
—after Wilson was an established lawyer 
—he had abandoned the boyhood name 
of Tommy. The shortened form of his 
first name offended his dignity, although 
many of his friends continued to use 
it. In college he experimented by sign- 
ing his name variously as Tom, Thomas 
W., and T. Woodrow. By graduation he 
had settled on the final form, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

For his early education, Wilson relied 
heavily on his father. Instead of going 
to school—which he didn’t enter until 
he was twelve—~Tommy used Augusta’s 
industries as his textbooks. During the 
early part of the week, before sermon 
preparations began for the following 
Sunday, the dignified clergyman took 
the boy for long walks to watch cotton 
gins in operation, visit corn mills, or ob- 
serve how iron was made in the town’s 
new plants. As they strolled home along 
the shaded. streets, they would discuss 
their experiences. Dr. Wilson alw ays in- 
sisted that Tommy express himself com- 
pletely and accurately. For amusement 
his father taught him chess — which 
Tommy played poorly—and billiards, at 
which he frequently won. Wilson had 
a high regard for his father’s judgment. 
Until the age of forty, he never made 
a major decision without first consulting 
him. 


A letter written at Christmas to his 
father, when Wilson was thirty-two, ex- 
presses plainly the affection and grati- 
tude he felt for the staid Presbyterian 
pastor. “. . . As the Christmas season 
approaches, I realize, as I have so often 
before, the pain there is in a season of 
holiday and rejoicing away from you. 
As you know, one of the ‘chief things 
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THE CHURCH Dr. Wilson served is the white building (right), now the chapel of 
Mary Baldwin College. Congregation’s growth made new building (left) necessary. 





THE MANSE. in which the Wilson family lived is partly obscured by dense foliage. 
Porch overlooking the garden was Dr. Wilson's favorite spot for writing sermons, 





about which I feel most warranted in 
rejoicing is that I am your son... .] 
become more and more conscious of the 
hereditary wealth I possess, the capital 
of principle, of literary force and skill, 
of capacity for firsthand thought; and ] 
feel daily more and more bent toward 
creating in my own children that com. 
bined respect and tender devotion for 
their father that you gave your children 
for you. Oh, how happy I should be if | 
could make them think of me as I think 
of you. 

“You have given me a love that grows, 
that is stronger in me now that I am a 
man than it was when I was a boy, and 
which will be stronger in me when I am 
an old man than it is now—a love, in brief. 
that is rooted and grounded in reason 
and not in filial instinct merely—a love 
resting upon abiding foundations of 
service, recognizing you as in a certain 
very real sense the author of all I have 
to be grateful for. I bless God for my 


DINING ROOM has drawing over fireplace of Staunton at time manse was built. Mrs. noble, strong, and saintly mother and 


Sidney B. Trott is custodian of Wilson birthplace and authority on its history. 


NURSERY contains Wilson’s crib, the chair his mother used 
to rock him to sleep. Local D. A. R. chapter lent toy. 


BEDROOM where Wilson was born features presidential 
portrait, family Bible open to page where birth is recorded. 


for my incomparable father. . . .” 





KITCHEN fireplace is a surprise for many visitors. Staun- 
ton’s first stove, however, wasn’t installed till 1868. 
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MAKESHIFT GARAGE, a vacant warehouse at Staunton 
fairgrounds, houses White House car, 1912 Pierce Arrow. 
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In their book of poems, A Book for 
Americans, Stephen and Rosemary 
Benet have a beautiful and memorable 
poem on Nancy Hanks, the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln. It gives an imaginary 
picture of Lincoln’s mother in Heaven, 
eagerly asking new arrivals at the golden 
gates if they can give her any news of 
her boy. For Abraham Lincoln was just 
a small child when his mother died. She 
asks wistfully, “Did he live? Did he grow 
strong? Did he learn to read? Did he 
go to town?” 

It makes a touching picture, to re- 
member that Abraham Lincoln’s mother 
never knew what happened to her boy. 
She never knew that he did grow strong, 
that he learned to read, and that he did 
go to town, to the Big Town, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the most critical hour in 
its history. She never knew that her baby 
grew up. 

’ Christmas brings a rather close paral- 
lel to that. Christmas is the story of a 
baby. But the tragedy is that many peo- 
ple who celebrate Christmas never re- 
alize that the baby grew up. In that 
respect they are like Nancy Hanks, the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln. 

Part of the eternal appeal of the 
Christmas story lies in the fact that it 
is the story of a baby. Yet in that fact 
also lies a danger. For multitudes of 
people gladly make a sentimental re- 
sponse to the infant Christ, but they 
shrink from making a moral response 
to the man, Christ Jesus. They miss the 
chief point in the Christmas story, which 
is that the baby was the Son of Man 
and the Son of God, that he did grow 
up, that he made a devastating chal- 
lenge to the world of greed, of cruelty, 
and of hard power. 

To treat Christmas only as the story 
of a baby, to sing about it in time- 
honored carols, to paint it, to celebrate 
it, and then to fail to accept the chal- 
lenge which Jesus, the full-grown man, 
makes to our way of life, is vanity. 


Sentimentalism 


So there has been a tragic short- 
circuiting of the impulses generated by 
the Christmas festival. The vicious senti- 
mentalism which finds a premature sat- 
isfaction in emotion itself, has prevented 
Christmas from becoming the force for 


‘individual regeneration and for social 


transformation which it might be and 
ought to be. 
It is easy and very pleasant for people 
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to keep Jesus in their thoughts as a baby. 

A mist comes into the eye as they sing, 
“Away in a manger, no crib for his bed.” 
For a baby makes no ethical demands 
on life. He compels no deep disturbance 
of life. The candles, the holly, the rich 
aroma of steamed plum pudding, all 
these are delightful and involve no costly 
self-examination. We can sing Christmas 
carols without letting Jesus come into 
our lives to disturb us or to rearrange 
us in the discipleship of him who calls 
us to take up a cross and follow him. 

So there is need for stress on the truth 
that the baby at Bethlehem grew up 
He grew up into the Teacher, whose 
words are the only sure foundation for 
the world’s life. He grew up into the 
Prophet, who brought an unyielding 
challenge to the dark powers of this 
world. He grew up into the Redeemer, 
who was lifted up on a cross and draws 
all men unto him. When Jesus is not 
dealt with as the Master who claims 
undivided allegiance, the high meaning 
of Christmas is gone. 


Clemenceau’s sneer 


We can see the high meaning of 
Christmas on a large scale in the often- 
quoted sneer of the pagan - minded 
French Prime Minister Clemenceau. 
During the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles in 1919, he said of Woodrow Wil- 
son (and we can almost see the disdainful 
curl of his lips as he said it), “He talked 
like Jesus Christ.” In that, of course, 
Clemenceau meant that Mr. Wilson had 
talked like a fool. But about that Gerald 
Heard said keenly, “Ah, if he only had.” 
Exactly—if anyone at Versailles had 
really talked convincingly like Jesus 
Christ, the world would have been 
spared the long agony of the depression, 
and the later slaughter of World War II. 

Christmas in this year of 1952 comes 
at a time in which the very stones cry 
out for something more than pleasant 
sentimentalism. They cry out for the 
leadership and the lordship of the Son 
of Man and the Son of God. In this hour 
we need make no apology for bringing 
the claims of him who has the onl 
word of salvation to a world which des- 
perately needs to be saved. 

The two longest telegrams which 
were ever sent in the United States offer 
a tremendous contrast which pictures 
vividly and powerfully this cool of the 
word of Christ. 

The first telegram was sent in 1881, 


In that year the English Revision of 
the New Testament was published, the 
first new translation since the King 
James Translation in 1611, just 270 
years earlier. The new version was 
brought to the United States by steam- 
ship. Two newspapers in Chicago, The 
Chicago Tribune and The Chicago 
Times, were eager to have the exclusive 
publication of this new version of the 
New Testament. So they arranged to 
scoop all the other papers by Gosia 
the whole New Testament telegraphed 
from New York to Chicago. That was 
quite a telegram. It kept coming over 
the wire all day. Thus the clicking tele- 
graph instrument restored the gospel to 
its original meaning—“good news.” It 
was stop-the-press, five-star-final news. 

The other long telegram had been 
sent nineteen years earlier in 1862, from 
the bloody battlefield of Fredericksburg 
in Virginia. The Union army had met 
with a crushing defeat. A reporter for 
The New York Herald had reached the 
only telegraph wire available at Fred- 
ericksburg and was putting the story on 
the wire. Editor — Gordon Bennett 
of The New York Herald was eager to 
have the story in his paper exclusively. 
So he wired the reporter to let no one 
else get the wire, but to keep on send- 
ing. When the reporter replied that there 
was no more news and that he had sent 
it all, Mr. Bennett insisted that he keep 
on sending. The reporter asked, “What 
shall I send?” Mr. Bennett replied 
sharply, “Send anything; send the Book 
of Job.” The reporter quickly secured 
a copy of the Bible and all that afternoon, 
from the field of slaughter, there came 
over the wire into the editorial office in 
New York the Book of Job, that immortal 
story of disaster after disaster, loss after 
loss, tragedy after tragedy. 


Job via wire 


That was only one telegraph wire. 
It is no exaggeration today to say that 
there is coming in over every telegraph 
wire in the world, over every cable, a 
present-day version of the Book of Job, 
ak abe: of catastrophe after catastrophe, 
calamity after calamity, disaster after 
disaster. It comes from China, from 
Korea, from hungry India, from South 
Africa in the midst of racial war, from 
all over the earth. It points to the duty 
of the Christian Church and the whole 
Christian fellowship in this hour, of get- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ANGELS, in the person of Indian girls, appear to the shepherds in Sherman Institute pageant, The production, which 
has been given annually since 1948, always plays to standing-room-only audiences, Last year 4,000 persons saw the drama. 
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PROLOGUE of Christmas pageant, given annually by Indian pupils of Sherman Institute, Riverside, California, depicts 
life on Navajo reservation. Many tribal customs have close counterparts in Palestine at the time of the Nativity. In 
geene above, Navajos in colorful costumes and hand-wrought jewelry enact roles before a hogan, similar to their homes. 


NAVAJOS CELEBRATE THE NATIVITY 


To ten-year-old Herman Dixon, his 
tole as shepherd in the Christmas pag- 
eant staged last year by Sherman Insti- 
tute pupils was not the least bit like 
acting. It was simply doing in California 
what he had done hundreds of times 
back home on the Navajo reservation in 
northeastern Arizona. 

Still, there were a couple of differ- 
ences. For one thing, the sheep didn’t 
belong to Herman’s family, but to the 


By LOUISA R. SHOTWELL 


U. S. Government Indian boarding 
school in Riverside, California, where 
he was a pupil. And then, as Herman 
and his Navajo companions portraved 
scene after scene of the Nativity story, 
each one of them began to sense a mean- 
ing for himself. 

Word gets around early every year 
in Southern California that there is 
something special about the Sherman 
Institute Christmas play. In October, 


groups from as far away as 150 miles 
begin applying for tickets. Last year over 
four thousand persons saw one or an- 
other of the three performances. 
The text of the pageant comes en- 
tirely from Scripture except for the pro- 
logue, written by Earle Dexter, Sher- 
man’s director of Protestant religious 
activities and of the Christmas play. The 
cast is all-Indian, and varies from year 
to year as students come and go—except 


SHEPHERDS are awe-stricken as “Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God. . . . ” 











KINGS from the East present their gifts as Bethlehem girls, on their way from the village well, worship the Child. 


for the reader, Mrs. Una Moore. A 
Cherokee churchwoman from Riverside, 
she is one of the forty-seven volunteer 
teachers who come to the school twice 
a week to help with the Christian edu- 
cation classes. 

Approximately 500 of Sherman’s 700 
students are Navajos from the 25,000- 
square-mile reservation in Arizona and 
New Mexico. The pageant’s prologue 
points up the similarities between the 
customs of the pastoral Navajos and the 
ways of the shepherd peoples of Biblical 


CHESTER YELLOWHAIR, as a 
Wise Man. reads a scroll of prophecy. 
In real life, he interpreter. 
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Palestine. Boys and girls, in brilliant 
tribal dress, card wool, spin, and weave. 
They grind corn and pat out round, flat 
cakes for fried bread. Sitting around a 
campfire, the pupils listen to an elderly 
sage’s tales. 

Founded in 1902, Sherman Institute 
is one of the fourteen government board- 
ing schools for Indians where churches 
work together to provide Christian train- 
ing. The Protestant religious program 
at Sherman began simultaneously with 
the founding of the school, and is now 


CAROLINE BEGAY, a seventeen- 
year-old Navajo girl, enacts the role 
in Nativity drama. 


of the Madonna 


sponsored jointly by the Riverside 
Church Federation and the Home Mis- 
sions Division of the National Council 
of Churches. During the autumn months 
the two Sunday services, midweek 
classes, and craft periods are all centered 
on the story outline “The People Who 
Found God,” a shepherd people whose 
early religion, like that of the Navajos, 
was one of fear. The Christmas play with 
its message “peace on earth, good will 
to men” comes as the culmination of this 
series of lessons. 


HERMAN DIXON plays the shepherd 
boy who remains with the flocks while 
his companions journey to Bethlehem. 
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Presbyterian Unity: 
A 250-page Plan 


The nation’s three major Presbyterian 
Churches have at last completed a Plan 
of Union, Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. chairman of the Joint 
Negotiating Committee, announced last 
month. 

Some 16,000 copies of the 250-page 
* are expected to be ready next month 

r distribution to ministers and various 
other persons in each of the Churches. 
Ten thousand copies are being prepared 
for Presbyterians U.S.A. 

The copies will be mailed from the 
Stated Clerk’s offices of the respective 
General Assemblies. Criticisms and sug- 
gestions are to be sent to these same 
offices by April 1, 1953. 

The Joint Negotiating Committee, a 
seventeen-member body, has issued a 
call for a joint conference to be held in 
Cincinnati, April 7-9, by the Permanent 
Commission on Interchurch Relations of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 
Permanent Committee on Cooperation 
and Union of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S., and the Permanent Committee on 
Church Relations of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. 

“The conference,” Dr. Lloyd's re- 
port stated, “will consider such criticisms 
and suggestions as may have been re- 
ceived concerning the Plan of Union, to- 
gether with matters of cooperation, and 
will formulate recommendations to the 
three General Assemblies.” 

At its October 23-24 meeting, the 
Joint Negotiating Committee gave at- 
tention also to the. various programs of 
acquaintance and cooperation approved 
by the three General Assemblies during 
the past two years. 

The Permanent Commission on In- 
terchurch Relations of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. met in Philadelphia No- 
vember 13, approved the report of a 
negotiating subcommittee, and author- 
ized steps necessary to carry the pro- 
posals of the Joint Committee. Last May 
the General Assembly authorized print- 
ing and distribution of the plan in our 
Church when completed. 

Officers of the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee are: chairman, the Reverend Dr. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd (Presbyterian 


U.S.A.), President of Maryville College, 
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Maryville, Tennessee; vice-chairman, the 
Reverend Dr. Theophilus Mills Taylor 
(United Presbyterian), professor in 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, the 
Reverend Dr. Frank H. Caldwell (Pres- 
byterian U.S.), president of Louisville 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 


tucky. 





Telegram to Eisenhower 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
received the following telegram last 
month from the Reverend Edward 
Adams, field representative in Korea 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.: 

“When visiting’ Korea urge con- 
tacting Christian Korean leaders to 
get story of dramatic and tragic re- 
sistance of religious minorities to 
Communism and their views of the 
free world’s obligation in this land.” 











Presbyterian Men: 
°53 Meeting Coming Up 
At each convention of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, delegates 
have cheered the executive secretary's 
report that “this was our best year yet.” 
And it looks as though the Fifth Annual 
Meeting—to be held in Chicago January 
30 through February l—is due for the 
same news. During 1952, congregational 
chapters, based on the Every Man plan, 
have been started at a faster and faster 
clip. More local conferences have been 
held, more service projects undertaken 
than ever before in the history of the 
youthful laymen’s organization. 
Naturally, with a greater number of 
congregation, presbytery, and synod 
councils in existence, a greater number 
of men are expected to attend the 1953 
meeting in Chicago’s Palmer House. For 
the first time, Dr. Paul Moser, N.C.P.M. 
executive secretary, is looking forward to 
a sellout crowd of 2,500. This goal 
shouldn't be difficult to reach in view of a 
registration at the last meeting of slightly 
under 2,000. 











The theme of the forthcoming con- 
vention, “Come and See” (John 1:46), 
could also have been “Come and Hear,” 
judging from the imposing roster of 
speakers who will address the three-day 
gathering. Nearly a score of outstand- 
ing laymen and church leaders—every 
one a Presbyterian—has been selected. 

At the opening session on Friday 
morning, the Reverend William S. 
Meyer, pastor of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles, California, will de- 
liver the keynote address. Other speakers 
at sessions throughout the day include: 
Dr. John T. Peters, secretary of the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Promotion; 
Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor of the 
Church of the Master, New York; and 
Frank M. Totton, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank. 

Featured speakers for the second day 
include: Dr. Charles T. Leber, general 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Presbyterian Arthur B. Langlie, 
Governor of the State of Washington; 
Franc L. McCluer, president of Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Missouri; 
and Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, president of 
the Evangelical Seminary, Matanzas, 
Cuba. 

A Communion service will open the 
Sunday morning session. Presiding will 
be Dr. Hermann N. Morse, Moderator 
of the General Assembly; Dr. Eugene C. 
Blake, the Stated Clerk; and Dr. Glenn 
W. Moore, secretary of the General 
Council. Following breakfast, Dr. Morse 
will install the new National Council 
officers who will serve during 1953. 


Protestants Ask Aid 
To Spain Be Withheld 


Four hundred Protestant ministers 
and laymen have asked President Tru- 
man to withhold financial aid from Spain 
until “discrimination” against Spanish 
Protestants is eliminated. 

They also urged that “no consider- 
ation be given to an alliance” between 
Spain and the United States “until the 
Spanish government establishes full civil 
rights and freedom of faith and worship 
in Spain.” 

A letter containing the proposals was 
delivered at the White House by a dele- 
gation of Protestants. Signers included: 
Presbyterian Dr. John A. Mackay, presi- 
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dent of Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, former 
editor of the Christian Century; the 
Reverend Donald B. Cloward, executive 
secretary of the Council on Christian 
Social Progress of the American Baptist 
Convention; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
president-emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary and former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; Dr. Georgia 
E. Harkness, professor of applied theo- 
logy at the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California; and Dr. Halford 
E. Luccock, professor of homiletics at 
Yale Divinity School. 

Charles L Stewart of New York. an 
Episcopal layman serving as secretary 
of the group, said the signers were act- 
ing as individuals and did not speak for 
their churches or organizations. 

Their letter urged President Truman 
to cleanse “the bitter contradiction of 
American money used to keep in power 
a foreign government which encourages 
the persecution of men, women, and chil- 
dren because they confess the same 
Protestant faith as do the majority of 
Americans, from whom the money 
comes. ... 

“We have always been distressed by 
the cruel discrimination of the present 
Spanish government against our Spanish 
brethren of Protestant faith. 

“Protestants cannot practice as phy- 
sicians, lawyers, teachers, or hold public 
office. Baptism, marriage, or other spirit- 


ual comfort received at the hands of 
their own ministers, or in accordance 
with the rites of their own communions, 
have no legal recognition. 

“Protestants,” the letter continued, 
“cannot advertise, call public attention 
to their religious buildings, or make 
public announcement of the hour or 
place of their religious services. 

“They are forbidden to organize new 
congregations, establish new places of 
worship, operate schools for the children 
or recreational centers for their people.” 

Mr. Stewart said similar appeals would 
be made soon to President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and his designated Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles. 

He added that 500 additional signa- 
tures had been obtained too late for ‘in- 
clusion in the copy of the letter delivered 
to President Truman. The group will con- 
tinue to seek more names, he said, in the 
hope of delaying action on a Spanish aid 
agreement until after the new ad- 
ministration takes over. 


National Council: Youngster 
With Grown-up Problems 


Just as individual Christians form con- 
gregations to accomplish work they 
couldn't do separately, so it is with each 
larger grouping of churches. At the top 
of the list, organizationally, in this coun- 
try is the National Council of Churches, 
which now links twenty-nine Protestant 


and Eastern Orthodox communions. This 
week the two-year-old interdenomina. 
tional council is conducting its second 
General Assembly in Denver, Colorado, 
Six hundred representatives, elected 
member denominations, have beep 
called together to elect new top officials 
and plan a cooperative approach to 
scores of issues here and abroad. 

Heading the list of speakers is Presby. 
terian layman John Foster Dulles, re 
cently appointed to head the State De 
partment under General Eisenhower. 
Another address was to have been given 
by Bishop Otto Dibelius, who was the 
vigorous leader of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany and on behalf of 
the churches has fought the Communist 
regime in his country. 

At the last moment, however, his 
wife’s serious illness forced him to cancel 
his trip to the United States. 

Other speakers on church issues over- 
seas are the Reverend James H. Robin- 
son, Presbyterian pastor from New York 
who last year visited hundreds of com- 
munities in Asia as a representative of 
the churches; the Reverend Ira W. 
Moomaw, educational secretary of the 
National Council's Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee, who returned this 
month from six months abroad con- 
ferring with the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization in Rome 
and visiting missions agricultural pro 
grams in India, Pakistan, and the Near 





Dr. Andrew Thakur Das, pastor of Pakistan's largest Christian congregation, plays his sitar at embassy reception in Washington. 
DC. He retarned home last month after « two-month tour here sponsored in part by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
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160 white rocks, 


to provide food for the University community. 
and 140 Hampshires, 





They’re laying eggs for Japan International Christian University. Several months 
ago five hundred baby chicks, contributed by Iowa poultrymen, were flown to Japan 


The chickens, 140 white leghorns, 


live in coops on the University campus. 





East; and the Reverend Dr. Henry Curtis 
McDowell, pioneer Congregational- 
Christian educator and missionary to 
the Ovimbundu people, who has been 
called “the Booker T. Washington of 
West Africa,” and who will discuss cur- 
rent upheavals on the African continent. 

In the churches’ concerns overseas, a 
large part of one pre- -Assembly meeting 
will be taken up with a discussion of 
change in foreign mission policy and 



























techniques in areas of Communism and 
intense nationalism. A major aim of the 
discussion, foreign mission spokesmen 
said, is to bring mission programs over- 
seas closer to the needs and hopes of 
the people they serve, and farther from 
the outlook of completely western in- 
stitutions and methods. 

On the American scene, church leaders 
also will take up questions of national 
issues: what Christian citizenship and 
concern for a responsible society implies 
for the participation of church groups 
and individual Christians in political life; 
the concerns of the churches in foreign 
policy; hopes of peace and reconstruc- 
tion in Korea; support of international 
cooperation; Christian concerns for just 
immigration laws. 

Within the church organizations 
themselves, church leaders are concerned 
with such issues as the allocation of new 
churches among denominations which 
are raising millions of dollars to bring 
churches to new population areas; the 
question of women’s status in the 
ministry and policy-making bodies of 
denominations; the place of Christian 
colleges in modern U.S. life; the role of 
interdenominational laymen’s groups in 
community activities. 
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Finnish Church 


Ousts Secretary 


Another step in Finland’s fight to 
preserve religious freedom was made re- 
cently when the Orthodox Church ousted 
its synod secretary who is the spokesman 
for a group that has been trying since 
1945 to bring the Church under Moscow 
jurisdiction. The Church owes spiritual 
allegiance to the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Istanbul. 

The ousted secretary, Aleksi Perola, 
who is also a lawyer, was accused of 
falsifying a statement to the synod that 
he was ill, while it was disclosed at a 
synod meeting that he really was trying 
a case ina nearby community. 

Anti-Moscow churchmen saw_ the 
ouster as an important victory in the fight 
to maintain the Church's independence. 
The Moscow Patriarchate reportedly has 
been carrying on an undercover cam- 
paign to bring the Orthodox Finns un- 
der its control. Two Finnish monasteries 
have accepted the Moscow jurisdiction 
but the Church itself has not. 

At a Church council meeting in 1950, 
Perola prevented the adoption of a 
resolution which would have disposed of 
the issue. Pro-Moscow churchmen, fac- 
ing defeat, managed to postpone the 
issue till 1955. 


Pension Plan: 
1951 Dues Record High 


The Presbyterian Church's Board of 
Pensions reported last month that the 
number of ministers taking part in its 
Service Pension Plan is greater than that 
in any other denomination having a 
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of showings, 85,000 
recorded decisions for 
Christ through the 
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world’s first Christian 
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“A must for every 
Person interested in 
the best in motion 

ictures."’—Dr. 

lenrietta C. Mears 
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Experienced film 

re atatives are 

available to show 
“MR. TEXAS” 


ia your area! 


Y Write Today! 


“MID-CENTURY CRUSADE” 


The Thrilling documentary film of Billy 
Graham's largest campaign—in color! 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
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For complete information as to dates 
and details, Wrice or Wire 


[Sly Grahaw 


EVANGELISTIC FILMS, INC. 


2627 Connecticut Ave, N.W. Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. or phone ADAMS 3737 
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NEWS 


similar plan. In 1951, of 8,108 active 
members of the plan, 7,975 of them— 
or 98.5 per cent—paid their dues for the 
full year. 

Pensions officials were concerned for 
many years about lagging participation 
in the Plan. In 1951, for instance, pen- 
sions paid to retired ministers would 
have been 10 per cent greater if the 
members and their churches had paid 
dues every year. Out of the 127 ministers 
who retired last year, only 80 per cent 
of them had a perfect record of par- 
ticipation. The other 20 per cent did not 
pay dues some years. 

Dr. Donald Hibbard, executive vice- 
president of the Board of Pensions, at- 
tributes much of the recent growth in 
participation to church treasurers, who 
month after month take the initiative 
in sending in dues for their pastors. Pen- 
sion committees in the presbyteries are 
also an aid, he said. 


Religion on the Campus: 


Board Notes Progress 


The forty-five members of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s Board of Christian 
Education, at one of their annual sessions 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, last month 
noted a few facts concerning the 
Church’s status on college and university 
campuses. 

There are 121 Presbyterian U.S.A. 
student centers on university and college 
campuses, the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation reported at the meeting. Thirteen 
of these centers are conducted coopera- 
tively with the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
and twenty-three of them are conducted 
in cooperation with several denomina- 
tions. 

There are now 2,400 candidates for 
church vocations under the care of pres- 
byteries, according to the report. This 
number has jumped in ten years from 
1,150. Enrollment in the nine Presby- 
terian U.S.A. theological seminaries is 
currently 1,352. In addition, there are 
134 persons in schools of Christian edu- 
cation at Princeton (Princeton, New 
Jersey), McCormick (Chicago, Illinois) , 


and San Francisco (San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia) seminaries. 

The Board also heard from its Leader. 
ship Education department that 1,159 
persons attended six regional leadership 
education schools this summer. Also, 
twilve synod-sponsor summer schools 
provided training for leaders. 

Next summer vacation church school 
leaders will have access to textbooks 
which are now being prepared, it was 
announced at the meeting. Also, ma- 
terials for use in communicants’ classes, 
and for training new members, are being 
prepared. 

Three new members of the Board, 
elected by the General Assembly last 
May, attended the meeting. They were: 
Carroll P. Streeter, managing editor of 
Farm Journal magazine and an elder in 
the Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, Presby- 
terian Church; the Reverend Dr. John W. 
Meister, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and a 
member of the Westminster Foundation 
Board of Trustees, Indiana University; 
and the Reverend Dr. John V. Stephens, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Al- 
liance, Ohio, and a member of the Boards 
of Trustees of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, and of Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 


Building Funds Report 
Out Next Month 


The first annual report on the progress 
of the Presbyterian Church’s $12,000,000 
Building Funds Campaign—the most 
comprehensive report to date—will be 
issued next month. 

In addition, the first group of Honor 
Roll certificates has been issued to 
churches which have fully paid their 
campaign quotas. Churches are added 
to the Honor Roll as they pledge their 
quotas, and certificates are awarded 


when payments are completed. 

Churches not on the Honor Roll may 
still be listed before 1953 if they send 
signed pledge cards to campaign head- 
quarters, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 





Covenant Presbyterian Church, Palo Alto, California, is the first new structure 
to be built with the assistance of money from the Building Funds Campaign. 
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“Putting Christ | 
Into Christmas”’ 


This year more American communities 
than ever before are bent on “putting 
Christ back into Christmas.” The move- 
ment to stress the religious nature of 
Christmas has been steadily gaining 
momentum since its inception several 
years ago. 

Spearheading the 1952 drive is the 
Evangelism Department of the National 
Council of Churches. Its director, Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader, has sent a letter to some 
2,000 ministerial associations and 900 
councils of churches, stating: “The 
churches can do much this year, as they 
have done other years, to put Christ 
central in all Christmas activities. The 
dollar sign needs to give way to the 
manger scene.” One goal of the Depart- 
ment’s program is the curtailment of 
Yuletide drinking parties in offices, 
hotels, and homes. 

Not only are church groups imple- 
menting the drive, but merchants and 
civic groups are actively cooperating 
and, in some areas, taking the initiative. 

Noncommercial Christmas parades 
have been held or are scheduled in scores | 
of communities. As an example, a Hen- | 
derson, North Carolina, parade included 
about twenty-five floats, depicting Bibli- 
cal scenes and carrying Christmas mes- 
sages. Appropriate hymns were played 
softly from loudspeakers during the 
parade. Among the other communities 
with religion-accented parades are Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Rock Island, Illinois; 














and Paterson, New Jersey. 

Nativity scenes and pageants are sea- 
sonal highlights in other areas. In| 
Tucson, Arizona, a lighted Nativity scene 
has been set up in the patio of the court- 
house; evening community services are 
held around the creche. Davenport, 
Iowa, has erected Christmas displays 
on the grounds of its municipal build- 
ings. A Nativity pageant, staged on the 
150-foot marquee over a store entrance, 
will be a feature of a decommercializa- 
tion drive in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Groups in other cities are emphasiz- 
ing different approaches. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Huntington, 
West Virginia, encouraged local minis- 
ters to make “Let’s put Christ back into 
Christmas” the theme of their Novem- 
ber 30 sermons. In West Palm Beach, 
Florida, thirty churchwomen have asked 
merchants to build their window displays 
around religious themes rather than 
Santa Claus and gift-giving. 

What is ered the most extensive 
city-wide observance has been launched 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It includes 
a three-story-high electric sign atop City 
Hall that flashes the slogan, “Put Christ 
back into Christmas.” 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE CENTRE COLLEGE 
Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal FOUNDED 1819 

conditions on a beautiful campus. For i A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, | aris college for men and women—in the 





—— heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
Founded 


1 hospitality and culture meet. 
CARROLL COLLEGE from Chicago. ool Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
entucky 


tiful campus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha Danville K 
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THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


to a program of Christian higher education. Write Director 
of Admissions, Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
OULEGE Filton i Bees $173'a'seinastoe' 


Elkins, West Virginia tion. Paul M io 





Write » for jnforma- 
Idaho. 








An accredited four-vear collece for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees I ta ~ 
Air Foree ROTC Unit-—Christian culture and thorough HANOV ER COLLEGE 1827 
scholarship * Anew $3,000.000 Plant 
Personal attention to students Able Christian Faculty 


R. B. PURDUM, President Extensive Curriculum 





Fortunate Students 
Hanover. Indiana 





~- 
University oF Dusugue 1852-1952 
Coeducational College and Theological Seminary 
Intellectually vigorous—Consciously Christian. Near 
the Mississippi, between St. Paul -—. Chicago 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A_ coeducational Ay ~ approved by Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Liberal Arts. Music. Business 





“Serving the whole Church and the Wor Nursing. Pre-m edical. Pre- engineering. Accredited 
Rollo La Porte, President, Box PL, Ao sacmal lowa. North Central Segoctaien. Dale D. Welch, President. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 





A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. Arts. 
sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful $0 acre P 








poe available. For information write Dir. of 


HURON COLLEGE 





Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.”” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 


jons, Box P, Beaver College, intown, Pa. 


ary Baldwin College 


Announcing four competitive scholarships of $2800 
each ($700 renewable annually). Applications due 
Feb. 10, 1953. Write yg Committee for de- 
tails. Fully accredited, 4-yr. Liberal Arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small classes, 
individual guidance. 14 majors include: music, art. 
Bible, languages, psychology, math. Nursery school 
education, secretarial, social work, journalism. Tree- 














shaded, terraced campus, Southern Colonial bidgs. 
For catalog and viewbook write: Registrar, Dept. P, 
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Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, "Va. 
Founded 


WILSON COLLEGE ieee 

For women. Presbyterian. Highest academic stand- 
ards. A.B. degree. Liberal arts and sciences. In- 
ternationally recognized. Career counseling. Sports. 
Beautiful campus in Copeernad Valley. Catalog. 
Director of Admissions, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Five fascinating stories of Youth for 
Christ on the world’s frontier! All in a beautifully 
printed book in color, profusely illustrated. 


You'll treasure YOUR COPY of “Youth Adventuring 
for Christ” for years. Send for it teday! 


James K. Quay, Vice President 
INCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, W. J. 


Without obligation, please send me a copy of the 
book, “Youth Adventuring for Christ.” 
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Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 

in 1951 by members of Societies, Clubs, Groups, 
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NEWS 
Typhoon in Philippines 


Two young Presbyterian missionaries 
and their children escaped death by only 
a few minutes recently in the most savage 
typhoon ever to strike the Philippine 
Islands. 

The typhoon hit northern Samar, the 
provinces of Sorsogon, Albay, and 
Camarines Sur in southern Luzon, and 
then veered south and crossed the Island 
of Mindoro on out into the China Sea. 
More than five hundred persons were 
killed. Property damage has been esti- 
mated at more than $50,000,000. Almost 
the entire rice crop ready for harvest was 
destroyed. 

As winds of 120 miles an hour churned 
across the city of Legaspi, Albay Prov- 
ince, on the southern tip of Luzon, the 


ture against it. This was all blown out of 
the way as the door was hurled ope 
again. The wind was too stong for one 
person to close the doors. 

“The downstairs hall was crowded 
with neighbors. Water was ankle deep, 
The children and I stayed in the boyy 
dorm but the windows were breaking 
there, and the rain was pouring in from 
upstairs. The best place to be was the 
girls’ room, which is all cement. Mil 
went upstairs for the keys, even though 
a corner of the roof was hanging pre 
cariously. We all went to the girls’ room, 
Just as we left the boys’ room, that ceil. 
ing began to come down. 

“The wind was so fierce it blew ow 
car right through a locked lattice doo 
and out onto the road. Enormous tree 
were down. The roofs from all the local 








Site of demolished boys’ dormitory of Presbyterian-sponsored United Institute 
of Legaspi, Philippines, after typhoon. A volcano, Mt. Mayon, is in background. 


Reverend and Mrs. Milton B. Vereide 
were forced to leave their apartment and 
make their way down an outside stair- 
way, carrying their two children with 
them. Shortly after they arrived safely 
on the first floor, the sheet metal roof 
gave way and inside walls began to 
crumble. 

Mrs. Vereide wrote, “Trix (the name 
given the typhoon) came October 21 at 
6 p.m. ... We had fastened windows, 
taken down mirrors, tied some hooks for 
extra security. Electricity was off, and 
the early wind was so strong I couldn't 
light our kerosene stove. We put the 
children and a table for our own supper 
in the children’s room. 

“We never ate our supper. Everything 
started flying at once. Water was pour- 
ing into the roc. from under the front 
door. The hooks vf the windows were 
breaking loose, and we were frantically 








wiring them. The wind blew the front 
door open and we stacked heavy furni- 





hospitals were gone. All about us houses 
lay in shambles. 

“Our loss has not been great. . . . But 
around us there are people gathering bits 
of nipa to build tiny shelters in which to 
sleep. Rice fields are gone. Income is 
gone for the farmers. And yet, it’s strange 
how the people smile . . . part of the 
oriental trait... . We all feel the Lord 
has spared us for his work. School will 
begin again on Monday amid the ham- 
mering of the carpenters.” 


The Bible: 


New Version for Korea 


While U.S. Protestants discuss their 
new Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, a group of Korean Christian print 
ers, editors, and scholars are working by 
candlelight in Pusan to speed the pub 
lication of the first Bible in Hankul, mod- 
ern colloquial Korean. 

Dr. Young-Bin Im, general secretary 
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Church Members Will Be Proud to Own 


of the Korean Bible Society, said that the 
printing of the New Testament has been|.} +. - Beautiful 


me i 

completed and the Old Testament shoul 
led be off the presses around January 1. Keepsake 

Both the Korean tongue and the sym- 

he bols devised in recent years to trans- Church Plates 
ng literate its sounds phonetically into script @ picturing your Church 
omg are called Hankul: This became the of- f 
He ficial language when the Republic was © deceseted tn 25-h, Cold 
filt established. ® every member will want one! 
gh Prior to the Japanese occupation of 
ref 1905-45, the Korean spoken language Every member or friend of your Church will 


. . , ‘ be proud to own one of these keepsake plates 
was rendered in print by using Chinese! | 4--Srated in 23-Kt. Gold. Your Church or 


si). | characters. The Japanese prohibited the | | Chancel is beautifully reproduced on the face 
rinted use of this language and later} | in permanently fired single or multicolor . 
—- its spoken use. ceramics. Historical data is printed and fired Arkport Presbyterian Church 


: P Arkport, New York 
orf «Work on the Hankul Bible, begun! | °" wees oF pee, : 
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: ; These plates are ideal for anniversaries, dedi- 
shortly after the end of World War II, cations, commemorations of all kinds. And this Note to plate and art collectors: Watch 


calf was virtually completed when South) | spiritual remembrance makes a wonderful gift these advertisements appearing each 
Korea was invaded in 1950. It was the to friends and loved ones. Send today for com- month. You may be interested in ordering 
only item smuggled from the Korean plete information. plates from churches throughout the nation. 
capital by Dr. Im and buried in earthen For sample plates and details, write: 

jars. Recovered when UN forces regained 
the Seoul area, the nasenaiens were | wo a L D gtd i D 7 A - T % T u D i o s 
taken to Tokyo where translation was | 
completed, and then brought to Pusan 
for printing. 

The Hankul Bible is the first major 
work to be printed in the new national 
script, and scholars expect it to set stand- 
ards for the new language much as other 
Bibles have done in various lands since 
the days of Gutenberg. 

Translators worked basically from an 
old bilingual King James Version but also | 
used original Greek and Hebrew texts, 
including many newly-discovered manu- 
scripts made available to them by the 
American Bible Soeiety. Officials of the 
American group said that nearly 
$140,000 had been allocated this year 
for completion of the Hankul Bible and 
te the distribution of Scriptures in Korea. a ee pl acy erg ms 
d. Christian leaders in Korea are now} | signed for church, organization and home use. 


Covington 10, Tennessee 
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would appear in adjacent columns along-| | “*°™**¥re “rite te J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
utfl side the recently-issued Revised Stand-| | THE DEL-MAR CO. Minneapolis 2, Mina. ’ 
its§ ard Version in English. — —— 
to OUR ADVERTISERS are glad to bring their products and services to your attention—and 


are p copeteey. = when you order and tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 





} One Great Hour: 
nef A New High in Giving 
rif’ Presbyterians gave more money this 
il year than ever before to the annual One 
n§ Great Hour of Sharing appeal for over- 
seas relief. The final total, announced 
last month, was $817,909.30, an increase 
of $115,194 over the previous year. 

Among those benefiting from the fund 
Were the Presbyterian churches of 
@ Jamaica, West Indies, hard-hit by the 
hf 1951 hurricane. They report that already 
if their allocation of $15,000 has been used 
? 2? reconstruct thirty-two damaged 

church buildings in four oresbyteries. . 

d- The United C thurch of Canada and Hy ee i pam Rone 
the Church of Scotland also contributed UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 ELLIS AVE., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
to the rebuilding program. 
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The only complete Bible 
in an American translation 
—and at the lowest price. 








THE SMITH-GOODSPEED 
COMPLETE BIBLE 


$4.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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COAT 
RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 
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Bulletin 





















A full line of altar 
cloths, finens and 
antependia. Also 

unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Orher Appointments. 

Also Stained Glass Windows and 

Books of Remembrance. 

Catalog 118 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 S&S. 4th S&t., Greenville, til. 


PEWS. PULPIT s CHANCEL 
ee  Srcseilane 
| waive FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hongings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 

Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


i of Serv- 
| prprigs pry om Clergy 1952 


COX SONS & VINING. inc. 












When YOUR plans for improvements ore in the 
moking, please write Paessvtemian Lite advertisers 
for information and prices. 





NEWS 


German Churchman 


Denounces Red Blockade 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, head 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
last month promised that his church 
would fight to prevent Soviet Zone 
parishes from being completely sepa- 
rated from the Church in West Germany. 

The bishop, at a meeting of the Berlin- 
Brandenburg Synod of the Church in 
West Berlin, told how the Church’s 
operations had been hamstrung by the 
East German Communist government's 
closing of the border between West 
Berlin and the surrounding Soviet Zone. 

“We are and remain one Church,” he 
said, “and we refuse to recognize that 
men residing in our Church’s East Ger- 
man parishes feel, think, and judge dif- 
ferently from those living in the West.” 


Committee on Nominations 
Meets, Elects Officers 


Last May, the General Assembly— 
acting on the recommendation of the 
Seneral Council—decided to modify its 
system for receiving nominations. In re- 
cent years, each General Assembly has 
authorized the appointment of a Special 
Committee on Nominations for the fol- 
lowing year. The 164th Assembly, how- 
ever, voted to establish a twelve-member 
rotary system. Members of the new Com- 
mittee on Nominations are appointed 
from five geographical areas and serve 
three-year terms. 

The Reverend Stanley Harker, presi- 
dent of Alma College, was elected chair- 
man of the Committee at its organiza- 
tional meeting last month. In addition to 
electing officers, the Committee set up 
the following procedure to increase the 
representative nature of its work: 

1. Names can be submitted to the 
Committee members in the different 
areas during the year by presbyteries, 
synods, and interested individuals. 

2. The Committee will meet April 29 
and 30 with representatives of the de- 
nominational Boards and agencies to dis- 
cuss vacancies and nominations. 

3. The Committee will be in open ses- 
sion the first two days of General As- 
sembly to confer with any commissioners 
interested in making nominations. 

For anyone wishing to make sugges- 
tions to the Committee, the members 
and their addresses are as follows: 

Class of 1953: 

Chairman: the Reverend John Stanley 
Harker, Alma College, Alma, Michigan, 
Area 3; vice-chairman, the Reverend G. 
A. Kaltenbach, 607 22nd Street, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, Area 2; Mr. George 
Hamilton, Box 324, Sherman, Texas, 
Area 5; Mr. Glenn Morris, Sterling, 





Colorado, Area 1. 





Class of 1954: 

Secretary: the Reverend Graydon E. Me. 
Clellan, 2949 Montecito Avenue, Sank 
Rosa, California, Area 1; the Reverend 
William H. McConaghy, 620 W. Genese 
Street, Syracuse 4, New York, Area 4 
Mr. Robert K. Hill, 906 Michigan, Evan. 
ston, Illinois, Area 3; Mr. Roy Preston, 
286 Patton Drive, Wichita 8, Kansas, 
Area 2. 

Class of 1955: 

The Reverend Edward A. Morris, % 
Richey Place, Trenton 8, New Jersey, 
Area 4; the Reverend Donald A. Spen. 
cer, 825 Vine Street, Chattanooga 3 
Tennessee, Area 5; Mr. William J. Rob 
inson, 1020 West 6th Street, Erie, Penn. 
sylvania, Area 4; Mr. Luther M. Sum. 
walt, 3836 Mayfield Road, Cleveland 
Heights 21, Ohio, Area 3. 


New Zealanders 
Ask Peace Parley 


New Zealand Presbyterians, acting at 
their General Assembly, last month 
asked the World Council of Churches to 
consider calling a peace conference. In 
an address, the Reverend Stanley C. 
Read told the Assembly that no world 
wide gathering of Christians had been 
held specifically to study and act on the 
question of world peace. 

Also, at the annual New Zealand 
Methodist Conference it was decided 
to urge the World Council to schedule 
one or more meetings of Christians of all 
nations. 


New Center to Speed 


Clothing Shipments 


A new Church World Service recep 
tion center in New York City at 110 East 
29th Street has been opened to facilitate 
the handling and shipment of vitally 
needed clothing for destitute refugees 
in Korea, the Near East, and Europe. 

Dr. Wynn C. Fairchild, executive d- 
rector of the Central Department of 
Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, in mak- 
ing the announcement, stated that liter. 
ally thousands overseas will die of ex 
posure unless Christians in America re- 
double their efforts to find garments. 

All kinds of heavy, warm garments, 
including trousers, coats, sweaters, socks, 
and shoes (in good repair) are needed. 
Large sizes in women’s clothing are 
wanted badly, but no high-heeled shoes 
or women’s evening ‘vear can be used. 

Blankets, bed linen, towels, children’s 
snowsuits, overalls, underwear, boots, 
and layettes for newborn babies are also 
urgently required. 

(For information concerning othet 
World Service centers and shipping dé 
rections, see P. L., Now. 29). 
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Recently-arrived DPs help gather clothes for refugees overseas. The bundles were 
collected by three hundred women of the Des Moines Council of Church Women. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. Last month the First 
Presbyterian Church of Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, mother church of the city’s five 
other Presbyterian churches, marked its 
100th anniversary. The Reverend Alfred 
C. Petersen is pastor. 

Members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Wakefield, Nebraska (the Rev- 
erend Ronald E. Buskirk, pastor), cele- 
brated their church’s seventieth anniver- 
sary recently. 

Two Presbyterian churches observed 
fiftieth anniversaries recently, including 
Calvin Church, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Harold M. Russell, 
pastor), and Covenant Church, Buffalo, 
New York (the Reverend A. Walker 
Hepler, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Avenel, 
New Jersey, last month passed _ its 
twenty-fifth year. The Reverend W. W. 
Warman is pastor. 


Dedications. The first church ever 
built by a federated Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian congregation was dedicated last 
month on Thanksgiving Day near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Officiating at the cere- 
monies for the new Indian Hill Church 
were the Reverend Luther Tucker, pas- 
tor; the Reverend John W. Lamy, mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Cincinnati; 
and the Right Reverend Henry W. Hob- 
son, Episcopal bishop of Southern Ohio. 

A new sanctuary was dedicated last 
month at First Presbyterian Church, 
Hannibal, Missouri (the Reverend 
Charles E. Andrus, pastor). 
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At the Spring Place Presbyterian 


Church, near Knoxville, Tennessee, a 
new building was dedicated recently. 
The Reverend George E. Brown is pas- 
tor. 

Last month a church school building 
for Faith Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Illinois, was dedicated as a main feature 
of the church’s fiftieth anniversary ob- 
servance. Dr. Thomas J. Megahey is pas- 
tor. 
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in good taste and beautifully done 
CHURCH PLATES 


© A commemorative keepsake that will be forever 
cherished by all. 

® An artistic rendering of your church reproduced 
on fine china with ceramic color at high tem- 
peratures for permanency. 

® Historical data printed on back of plates. 

@ Minimum order as small as one gross; enabling 
the participation of small groups. 

FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
AND DETAILS WRITE 


THE THOMAS STUDIO 
120 Capital St., Trenton &, New Jersey 



















































NO BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


for thousands of Indian children 


Not in the U.S., surely? 


Yes, for many have never heard. 

Include them in your Christmas giving by 
supporting the school which trains native mis- 
sionaries to tell them the blessed story of 


Christmas in a language they can understand. 


Cook Christian Training School 
Box 7158 Phoenix, Arizona 











HIS ADVERTISEMENT GOT RESULTS 
From a reader: ‘‘You may be interested to know thot 
through on advertisement in Presbyterian Life we secured 
the services of a Director of Christian Education. Thank 
you for your assistance.’ For rates on advertisements for 
church personnel, write Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon 
Building, Phila. 7, Pa 


ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manutacturers & Wholesalers Outiet 
Dept. mt, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicage 22, i. 































BINOCULARS) 


(Made in Germany) 
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CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL- ry 
331 Church St. Hartford 3, Conn. __/ 


HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


De you have a book-length manuscript you want pub- 
lished? Learn abow 
be published, 


Send check or money 
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VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
in California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Nellywoed 28 
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than a Bible, 
no finer Bible 
than National 


4 


Reference Bibles 
for Teachers and 
Advanced Students 


254X. Traditione!l King Jomes text 
printed in bold face type on fine india 
paper. Thousands of center references; 
encyclopedic word-book ond atlas. 
Flexible lecther covers in color or tradi- 
tional block. 

251X. Genvine morocco, full leather 
lining. 


Alse see the 


Ask for oo 


National G2 Bibles 


at your bookstore 
BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION | 

















NEWS OF YOUTH 


World Youth Conference 


Meets in India 

Over 250 of the world’s most active 
church youth arrived in Kottayam in 
Travancore, India, this week for the 
opening of the third World Conference 
of Christian Youth. 

The first world meeting of Christians 
to be held in Asia, the conference will 
attempt to help young churchmen in 
Asia and Africa find solutions to church 
problems in those continents. Among 
questions the young people will discuss 
are, “How should Christians meet the 
spread of Communism?” and “What is 
unique about Jesus Christ, and how 
should we interpret him to those of other 
world faiths?” 

The problems of achieving peace and 
justice in the world, and of bringing 
the Gospel to life for youth in all areas of 
the world will also be studied by the 
delegates. 

Although the majority of the dele- 
gates are from Asian countries, fifty-six 
nations are represented at Travancore. 
Thirty Americans, including Presbyte- 
rian Robert G. Orr, are attending the 
meeting. 

Probably more church youth are trav- 
eling in Asia and Europe as a result of 
this conference than ever before. Prior 
to the meeting, sixteen members of the 
American delegation visited Christian 
youth centers in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Switzerland. Fol- 
lowing the close of the conference on 
Christmas Day, two teams of World 
Conference delegates will travel in 


Eastern and Western Asia. One team 
is expected to visit Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Lebanon, and Egypt. The other plans to 
visit Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, 
and Japan. 

Previous world youth conferences 
were held at Amsterdam in 1939 and 
Oslo in 1947. 


National Council Opens 
Contest on Point IV 


A nation-wide youth contest on the 
Point IV Program with awards totaling 
$1,800 opened last month under the 
sponsorship of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Purpose of the contest, which requires 
an essay on the subject, “The United 
States and the Underdeveloped Areas,” 
is to stimulate active interest of young 
Americans in the problems of the Point 
IV Program. Both students and young 
people not in school who are between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-three are 
eligible. 

There will be two sets of prizes: one 
for fifteen- to eighteen-year-olds and one 
for nineteen- to twenty-three-year-olds. 
The first prize for each group is $400; 
the second, $200; the third, $100. In ad- 
dition, twenty prizes of $25 each will be 
awarded. 

Endorsed by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the contest will end 
on March 31. Contest instruction leaf- 
lets and posters are available from the 
Point IV Essay Committee, National 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





A long way from home, Helmut Frede (right) points out the distance between Dort- 
mund-Kley, Germany, and Port Huron, Michigan, where he is living this year in 
the home of the Reverend J. Alton Cressman, pastor of Port Huron’s First Presby- 
terian Church. One of twenty German students brought to Michigan by the Michigan 
Council of Churches to encourage international understanding, Helmut’s “foster 
parents” are providing room and board for him, while the deacons of First 
Church and the Port Huron Council of Churches are providing other expenses. 
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(ur terrible 


Nxlous city planners are sitting up nights biting their 
A pencils over this: 

We use 1,100 gallons of water per person a day in the 
United States. 

Not even an enemy bomb could stifle the growth of 
our communities as effectively as a water shortage. Our 
homes, our health, our industries, our standard of living 
all depend on plenty of clean, fresh water. 


2 


Why should there be a shortage when water equal to 
25 times our need falls from the skies every year? 

Unhappily, the rain doesn’t always fall where we need 
it most. Our reservoirs, many of them, were built with no 
expectation that our cities might double or triple in size. 
Cities have always been understandably reluctant to buy 
equipment enough to anticipate the needs of people and 
industries yet unborn. 

Water pollution is no less a cause than population and 
industrial growth. 75% of our communities get their water 
from lakes and streams. Many of these communities are 
in the position of the Ancient Mariner, with water, water 
everywhere but not a drop to drink—until it has been 
treated, 


3 


The picture isn’t all black, even though there is no 
quick national solution. Since the problem differs in each 
community, it is being attacked where it has to be attacked, 
at the community level. 

Any community will act after it has had an emergency. 
It takes an enlightened community to build defore the 
pinch. 








thirst 


Shortly after World War II, General Electric began an 
educational program to assist communities to estimate 
their future needs and plan the equipment needed. This 
was a logical step, since the effort was in the field we know 
best, the application of electric power. 


Two motion pictures have been prepared by General 
Electric in collaboration with the U.S. Public Health 
Service. “Clean Waters,” a twenty-five-minute picture, has 
been shown to almost 2,000,000 people. A new movie, 
“Pipeline to the Clouds,” has already had over one thou- 
sand showings. 


Today, with the aid of giant electric motors, water is 
pumped hundreds of miles to cities and farms. (Example: 
The city of Los Angeles is getting most of its needed water 
from watersheds 300 miles away.) 


As for water pollution, cities find the answer in sewage- 
treatment plants, which release rivers, streams, and lakes 
to their original uses. The nation has over 30 times as 
many such plants as in 1910. The Public Health Service 


estimates a third more are needed. 


Together, communities and private industry have found 
new water sources, built tunnels and aqueducts. It is hard 
to write a definition of the American way. But these 
hand-in-hand accomplishments of the American Water- 
works Association, the U.S. Public Health Service and 
industry are a good example. 


NOTE: Interested city committees or city officials who 
wish showings of the motion pictures mentioned, please 
address correspondence to General Electric Company, 
Section 6A, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Presbyterian missionary Harold Voelkel, a United Na- 
tions chaplain to North Korean prisoners of war, ad- 
ministers sacrament (left) at World-wide Communion 
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Pakistan Philippines Portugal Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Thailand Venezuela Yugoslavia 





service. The situation required that he dip the bread in 
the cup, then place it on the tongue of communicant. 
He baptizes group of converts (right) to Christianity. 


World Fellowship Through Communion 


Neither conflict, nor Iron Curtain, nor prisoners-of- 
war stockades, are barriers to the universal fellowship 
which Christians celebrate in World-wide Communion 
Sunday. Started nearly two decades ago by Presby- 
terian ministers, the idea of World-wide Communion 
has spread rapidly to every country where there are 
Christians. Among those who have promoted most 
vigorously this symbol of the Church universal are 
Presbyterian foreign missionaries. Here is news from 
three of them in some of the world’s trouble spots. 


Korea 


From the Reverend Harold Voelkel, Presbyterian 
missionary serving as UN chaplain among Korean 
prisoners-of-war, comes word that this past World- 
wide Communion Sunday was one of the happiest 
days of his life. The first service began at 8:30 in the 
morning, when a trumpeter, playing Christian hymns, 
called more than 800 members of a prisoner-of-war 
stockade church. Assisted by prisoner-elders, Chaplain 
Voelkel baptized scores of young men and received 
many others as preparatory members. 

At a communion service that afternoon, attended 
by 1,200 prisoners, still others were baptized and 
received as preparatory members. Altogether 151 were 
baptized during the day, and 260 were received as 
catechumens. Communion was administered by the 
missionary’s dipping the bread in the cup and placing 
it on the tongue of the communicant. By the time the 
second three-hour service was over, Chaplain Voelkel 
and his assistants had administered Christian com- 
munion to nearly 2,000 men who are technically our 
enemies. 


China 


From one of a group of missionaries under house 
imprisonment in China comes a short but heartwarm- 
ing letter written on World-wide Communion Sunday. 
These missionaries have not been able to receive the 
bread and cup for more than two years. They write: 
“In spirit we join you at the table. It is a marvelous 
thing that, although we are separated by 10,000 miles, 
we can be together at the throne of grace. We covet 
your continued prayers for us, and in turn we remem- 
ber you also.” 


Iran 


From Iran the Reverend Robert Y. Bucher writes 
of the World-wide Communion service which climaxed 
a three-day conference of Iranian young people. While 
frenzied Moslem nationalists shouted in the streets 
outside, a small but devoted group of young Christians 
discussed such questions as “The local Christian 
church and its task in a time of distress and suffering.” 

In a prayer meeting held to prepare for World-wide 
Communion Sunday, these young people dedicated 
themselves to helping others. Some offered to help 
mitigate suffering in Iran by donating blood for the 
needy who cannot afford transfusions. Others volun- 
teered for various Christian projects, and some in- 
quired about full-time Christian service. 

On Sunday the church was crowded. A serious and 
thoughtful communion service linked Christians in 
this troubled land with millions of their brothers 
throughout the world. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


New Religious Films 


There was an embarrassment of riches 
this year at the Ninth International 
Audio-Visual Workshop at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. The number and excellence 
of the religious films listed as new since 
last year confronted delegates bent on 
“keeping up” with a formidable task. 
This year’s workshop attracted an un- 
precedented representation of mission- 
aries and Christian nationals from many 
countries. Producers of religious films, 
eager to know the desires of the 
churches, were out in force. Equipment 
manufacturers were also represented. 

Indicative of the responsiveness of 
producers to the needs of the churches 
were thirteen new Bible-teaching films 
produced by Family Films and tailored 
for Sunday school use (thirteen min- 
utes); a life-situation film by Cathedral, 
The Test, using a substantial part of one 
of its Bible films (No Greater Power); 
and J. Arthur Rank’s provocative han- 
dling of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in The Promise. 

A partial list of the best of the new 
films designed for church use follows: 
A. Christian Doctrine 
The Promise: J. Arthur Rank’s docu- 
mentation of the power of the Holy 
Spirit to transform lives. An extraordi- 
narily powerful film; 46 minutes, b/w, 
United World Film, rental to be an- 
nounced. 

B. The Bible Visualized 

The Living Bible: a series of thirteen 
short pictures by Family Films on the 
life of Christ. These films follow the 
Biblical text closely. The emphasis is 
on exposition rather than interpretation. 
Each is 13-15 minutes, color, sound; 
rental—color $8, b/w $5. 

. “Birth of the Saviour” 

“Childhood of Jesus” 

. “First Disciples” 

“Woman at the Well” 

. “Jesus at Nazareth and Capernaum” 
“Jesus and the Lepers” 

. “Thirty Pieces of Silver” 

. “The Upper Room” 

. “Betrayal in Gethsemane” 

10. “Jesus Before the High Priest” 

ll. “Trial Before Pilate” 

12. “The Lord Is Risen” 

13. “The Lord’s Ascension” 

Holy Night: Cathedral's new Christmas 
film begins with the prophecies of Isaiah 
and deals in a sensitive way with the 
Nativity. 30 minutes, color, sound; 
rental—color $15, b/w $9 (during De- 
cember $22.50 and $15). 

New Puppet Films: The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission’s latest in the 
series of nine Bible films, using the 
Beaton puppets. 14 minutes, color, 
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sound; rental—color $7.50, b/w $5. 

1. “Joseph and His Brethren” 

2. “Joseph in Egypt” 

3. “Moses in Egypt” 

4. “Moses and His People” 

5. “Moses and the Ten Command- 

ments” 

C. Influence of the Bible 

The Test: Cathedral's first in a proposed 
series of films centered in problems of 
everyday living but incorporating a 
demonstrated use of excerpts from their 
Bible films to suggest a Christian solu- 
tion. 21 minutes, b/w, sound; rental 
$7.50. 
45 Tioga Street: A boy brings home a 
Bible, arouses his father’s displeasure, 
learns from friendly neighbors how the 
Bible has sustained them in times of 
crisis. Cathedral for United Lutheran 
Church. 30 minutes, b/w; rental $9. 
D. Making Christianity Live 
Forward with Christ: A pastor befriends 
an unresponsive parishioner who be- 
comes the means of uniting the church 
in a new industry to an unchurched 
housing area nearby. Family Films. 30 
minutes, b/w, sound; rental $9. 
As We Forgive: Two wayward boys 
from broken homes are reclaimed by an 
understanding pastor and a police officer 
who takes his Christianity seriously. 
Family Films. 50 minutes, b/w, sound; 
rental $14. 
Dedicated Men: A pastor challenges his 
men to put God first. One man takes 
him seriously, and the church moves for- 
ward. Family Films. 28 minutes, b/w; 
rental $9. 
More for Peace: A returning GI wants 
more applied Christianity until he dis- 
covers that making the world Christian 
begins with himself and his own com- 
munity. Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission for free use in Presbyterian 
U.S.A., Congregational Christian, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed churches in 1953; 
available on rental from February, 1954. 
29 minutes, b/w, sound; rental $10. 
E. Christian Missions 


And Now Tomorrow: Epic panorama of | - 


Presbyterian home missions. 70 minutes, 
b/w; rental $25. 

We Hold These Truths: A Negro GI 
finds evidence that the church is not 
insensitive to the problems of human 
rights. Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion for current mission study. 28 min- 
utes, b/w, sound; rental $8. 

The Street: The plight of a needy city 
area and what a resourceful young pas- 
tor does to redeem it. 22 minutes, b/w, 
sound; rental $6. 

The Rivers Still Flow: An American 
Indian, tempted to accept a lucrative 
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Sau NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
< Full color and black and white 
with prophecies of Isaiah to 
Nativity and Shepherds. 
® HOLY CHILD 
(color, manual or records) 
St. Matthew. 
@® CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 
According to St. Luke. 
© BOYHOOD OF JESUS 
e 


* > 
HOLY NIGHT 
with manual or records. Begins 

OTHER CHRISTMAS BIBLE STORIES 
According to St. Luke & 
(black and white, manual) 
(black and white, manual) 


From Nativity to boyhood. 
THREE WISE MEN 


(black and white, manual) 
Nativity and flight into Egypt. 
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GOING AWAY 
to school or college next year? You'll find a 
helpful directory on page 27 of this issue. 








2 WAY RIPPING SET 
Free Sample and Sales Plan to 
GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Scanlan Mfg. Co. Dept. A 4406 No. 24th St. 
Omaha (11) Nebraske 


(CHOIR ROBES 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


Custom Tailored Vestments. 
all styles, skillfully made of 
fine fabrics, that COST 
MORE Shas priced-se-celt 
mass produc garments. 










21 South Franklin Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 























STORIES of JESUS 


By Mabel B. Fenner 


with 12 full-color 
full page illustrations by 
RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


A delightful new life of Jesus 
for children 5 to 10. The 
author has the ability of put- 
ting important events into 
simple language. Excellent 


for prizes, awards, class or 

home use. Bound in heavy 

Kromekote cover. 32 pages. 
50¢; $5.50 a dozen at your bookstore 












A Christmas gift 
for the entire family 


DOCTOR 1n 
BUCKSKIN 


A novel based on the life 
of Marcus Whitman 


By T. D. ALLEN 


“One of the most moving and 
dramatic stories of pioneer days 

. . It is also the true story of 
a doctor whose love for humanity 
and for pioneering was stronger 
than his Yankee common sense 
. . . It should appeal to those, of 
almost any age, who like history, 
adventure, 
and an in- 
spiring story 
of human 
courage.”"— 
Presby- 
terian Out- 
reach 























WORTH SEEING 


position, devotes himself instead to the 
education of his people. American Bap- 
tist Convention. 25 minutes, color, 
sound; rental $9. 

Challenge of Africa: Broadcasting and 
Film Commission's film for the current 
African study. Confronts the American 
church with the unsolved problem of 
African adjustment to life in the city 
(Cameroun). 28 minutes, b/w; rental 
$8. 

The King’s Man: Unusual life story of 
an outstanding African Christian. Rich 
in African background. United Church 
of Canada. 49 minutes, color, sound; 
|rental to be announced. 

'An End to Darkness: Vicissitudes at- 
| tending the Christian schooling of a son 
jof an African chief and his decision to 
| become a preacher. Methodist Board of 
| Missions. 25 minutes, color and b/w, 
|rental—color $10, b/w, $6. 

In the Footsteps of the Witch Doctor, 
Cathedral's Africa film showing the 
need for doctors, nurses, and evangelists. 
22 minutes, b/w, sound; rental $7. 

Zulu Harvest: Remarkable color film 
telling the story of missionary pioneer- 
ing and its result in Zululand (Africa). 
Missions Visualized, for Evangelical 
'Lutheran Church. 35 minutes, color, 
| sound; rental to be announced. 

| F. Intercultural Understanding 

Three films by Alan Shilin, designed for 
schools and churches, sympathetically 
| portraying for children the things chil- 
dren of other cultures have in common 
'with children everywhere. Each 13 
| minutes, color; rental to be announced. 
1. Bantu Girl: a young girl in an African 
city does an errand for her mother. 

2. African Cousins: two boys in an 
African village on their way to school. 
3. Plains Indian Girl: the world through 
the eyes of a young girl on an American 
| Indian reservation. 

G. Special Films 

Passion for Life: Remarkable feature 
film, made in France. A new teacher 
revolutionizes village education and the 
lives of all who come in contact with 
him. Brandon Films. 90 minutes, b/w, 
| sound; minimum rental $50. The Titan: 
| Robert Flaherty’s monumental depic- 
| tion of the life and work of Michelangelo 
| in terms of his work in sculpture and art. 
| An extraordinarily moving film. Con- 
|temporary Films. 65 minutes, b/w, 
| sound; rental $60. 

| Churches seriously interested in the 
}use of films and other audio-visuals are 
| urged to use the Audio-Visual Resource 
| Guide, a cumulative listing of evaluated 
films, available from the Division of 
Christian Education, 79 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. See also the 
new catalog of the Religious Film As- 
sociation, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, New York. —S. FRANKLIN MAckK 











THE CHRISTMAS BABY 
(Continued from page 19) 


ting the gospel on the wire to all the 
world, of bringing the Good News of 
salvation into a world of bad news. The 
Book of Job is coming in on every wire; 
let the Good News of the gospel of 
salvation go out to all the world. Christ. 
mas is not something out of Charles 
Dickens; it is something out of the mind 


and heart of God. 


So the man into whom the Christmas 
baby grew up, lays a compulsion on our 
lives to bring our lives into harmony 
with him, and to take the word of life 
into a world of death. The shortening of 
distances in our present wonder-world 
has enlarged the responsibility of each 
of us. As Christopher Morley has said, 
“The man about town must become the 
man about planet.” That responsibility 
of this hour is sharply put in the terrible 
picture drawn by David Lawrence, in 
The New York Times. Last April he 
wrote an on-the-spot report of the 
atomic-bomb test in Nevada, in these 
dramatic words: “We were waiting 
tensely. The silence was broken at last 
by the voice from the control point 
counting off the seconds. ‘H hour minus 
twenty seconds to zero, H hour minus 
ten seconds.’ After five more seconds in 
which the silence grew heavier and the 
passage of time ever slower, the voice 
began ticking off the seconds one at a 
time. “Five, four, three, two, one, zero. 
Out of the North at an altitude of 3,500 
feet, higher than any atomic bomb had 
ever been exploded before, came a light 
that penetrated even the dark glass of 
our goggles. It was a light out of this 
world, a light that concentrated within 
itself the intensity of a hundred suns.” 

That is the phrase to note—“a light out 
of this world.” Hold it in your imagina- 
tion with all the horror that it suggests. 
Then other words come to mind, words 
that suggest a different kind of a “light 
out of this world.” On the hills around 
Bethlehem there was a star in the sky, 
a light out of this world, “and the glory 
of the Lord shone around them... .” 
There is aching need for a light really 
out of this world—“the light . . . of the 
glory of God in the face of Christ.” That 
light holds within itself not the intens- 
ity of a hundred suns, but the far, far 
greater intensity of God himself. 


We must carry that light to the world, 
for other salvation there is none. Christ- 
mas is first of all a great gift—“to all who 
received him . . . he gave power 
become children of God.” Christmas és 
also a marching order—“Go ye into all 
the world... . 
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BOOKS 


Three Women Tell Their Stories 


Janice Holt Giles, 40 Acres and No 
Mule. Westminster Press, Philadelphia; 
215 pages, $3.00. Another Giles saga 
of the Kentucky hill country. This is 
the story of the Gileses’ first year on the 
ridge and is thus autobiography rather 
than fiction. It has those endearing quali- 
ties which we have come to associate 
with the Piney Ridge series, though I 
still think Mrs. Giles is better at novel 
writing. There are a good many tedious 
spots in the book, and sometimes the 
author tries too hard to give us the 
quaint hill flavor. 40 Acres won't let you 
down too badly, but my favorite remains 
Miss Willie. 


E. M. Almedingen, Late Arrival. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia; 368 
pages, $4.00. A perceptive book, by a 
sensitive and perceptive woman. It also 
is an autobiography, but with more 
depth than the above. This is the ac- 
count of a Russian woman who left her 
homeland soon after the revolution. Its 
uniqueness lies in the fact that she has 
almost nothing to say about her ex- 
periences behind the Iron Curtain, but 
a great deal to say about her reaction 
to Italy and finally England. England 
is to her a spiritual home—she is a citizen 
now—and to England, who has kept 
alive, more perfectly than we, the ideal 
of freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech, she pays a moving tribute. Those 
of us who are inclined to think freedom 
should be muzzled for the duration of 
our emergency should read this book 
and ponder. Highly recommended. 


Marie Killilea, Karen. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 314 pages, $2.95. This book 
is a must for all who treasure warmth 
and courage. It centers around a little 
spastic girl, above normal in mentality, 
and narrates the heart-breaking struggle 
of her parents to find a doctor who could 
really help. If it had not been for the 
parents’ initial drive and faith, Karen 
would have been another doomed child. 
Marie Killilea is a magnificent woman, 
and the whole family has a living rela- 
tionship to God which is spontaneous 
and moving. In addition to being an 
enthralling account in itself, the book 
is extremely well written. 


Sebastian deGrazia, Errors of Psy- 
chotherapy. Doubleday, Garden City, 
288 pages, $3.00. Despite its forbidding 
title, this is a brilliant and provocative 
book. Dr. deGrazia argues eloquently 
that most mental disorder comes from 
moral confusion, and that the churches 
should provide the needed treatment. 

Elton Trueblood, Your Other Voca- 
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tion. Harper, New York; 125 pages, 
$1.50. How to make the “priesthood of 
all believers” a reality, and thereby re- 
vitalize Christianity. Professor True- 
blood always writes clearly and with 
a fine eye to practical realities. The 
chapters on family life and laymen’s 
training programs are especially good. 


A. Campbell Garnett, The Moral 
Nature of Man. Ronald Press, New 
York; 278 pages, $3.75. Actually a phi- 
losophy textbook, but written with such 
a blissful lack of jargon that anyone 
can understand and enjoy it. Professor 
Garnett neatly demolishes the arguments 
that “explain away” morality, and con- 
vincingly shows that the moral sense 
is a basic part of human nature. 


E. F. Scott, The Crisis in the Life 
of Jesus. Scribner, New York; 152 pages, 
$2.50. A magnificent book on the 
cleansing of the Temple and its sig- 
nificance—the episode shows that Jesus 
was not always meek and mild; when 
the need arose, he exercised the powers 
of messiahship and stood for no non- 
sense. This admirable book greatly 
contributes to a more rounded under- 
standing of the life and personality of 
Jesus. 


Frank Hanft, You Can Believe. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and New 
York; 187 pages, $2.75. Subtitled “A 
lawyer's brief for Christianity,” this book 
ably presents the arguments for the 


Christian faith, in a form that will ap-|} 


peal to the open-minded skeptic. It is 
marred in one or two places by a faulty 
command of Biblical criticism, but these 
defects are not of crucial importance. 


Floyd V. Filson, Opening the New 
Testament. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia; 224 pages, $2.50. A lively and 
useful handbook. Anyone seriously 
reading the New Testament needs a 
guide of this sort. 


John Knox, Criticism and Faith, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville; 128 pages, 
$1.75. This brief work, by one of Union’s 
most distinguished professors, is a popu- 
lar treatment of the problems posed by 
Biblical criticism. The layman, only 
vaguely aware of the findings made by 
the scholars, often fears that his faith 
is being undermined. Actually, as Dr. 
Knox shows, the reverse is true. A good 
book to put in the hands—and they are 
numerous—of people who have lost a 
literalistic belief in the Bible and have 
not discovered another viewpoint. 

—CHap WALSH 
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JUST SHOULDN'T BE CHANGED 
* Its reverent, yet genial spirit 
* The age-old story of Christmas from the Bible 
* The eye-appeal of rich and varied coloring 
YET, THIS YEAR, AS ALWAYS, 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE HOLIDAY ANNUAL 
iS “DRESSED” IN NEW AND FASCINATING 
LANGUAGE, PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART... 


*® A Garnet Hazard cover of rich warmth 

* Lee Mero’s fitting illustrations of the Christmas Story 
*® Articles and stories appropriate to the Season 

*® Poetry by Grace Noll Crowell 

*® Unusval Christmas carols, illustrated 

*% Masterpieces by Andrea del Sarto 

*% Full-page, color photographs 


68 Colortul Pages 
10% = 13% 
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Paper, 
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WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom - built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need .. yet its cost 





Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere, 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
DEPT. PL 


is comparable with imitative instruments. 
Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
It will pay you te write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
PLEASE WRITE 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
PLLINO?ES 
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By MARY ANN GEHRES 





Scene from TV opera 




















Amahl Becomes a Yuletide Favorite 


Last Christmas Eve a crippled shep- 
herd boy, by the name of Amahl, joined 
Tiny Tim, St. Nick, and the rest of the 
select company of Yuletide favorites. But 
instead of emerging from the pages of a 
book, the newcomer made his debut in 
the first opera written especially for tele- 
vision—Amahl and the Night Visitors. 
Commissioned by NBC, composer-libret- 
tist Gian-Carlo Menotti created a work 
of art that captivated the five mil- 
lion youngsters and adults who saw the 
fifty-minute production. So enthusiastic 
was its initial reception that the opera 
was again produced on Easter. 

Youngsters who perhaps could not 
fully appreciate the tale as told in the 
opera now have the opportunity of savor- 
ing it in book form. In October Amahil 
and the Night Visitors was published by 
Whittlesey House (New York; 89 pages, 
$2.75). Adapted by Frances Frost, the 
book includes all the opera's dialogue, 
much of it in verse. Roger Duvoisin’s 
whimsical illustrations preserve the color 
of the original. 

Amahl is a warm, tender twist on the 
age-old Christmas miracle legend. With 
the disdain for historical accuracy char- 
acteristic of the folktale, Menotti blended 
elements of the Scriptural Christmas 
with the lore of the Middle Ages. 

The story takes place on a night filled 
with strange portents. Amahl observes a 
star that “moves across the sky like a 
chariot on fire,” and begs his mother to 
come and see it. But, overwrought be- 
cause poverty has forced them to become 
beggars, she shoos him off to bed. 

Hardly has Amahl dozed off when he 


hears the sound of silvery bells and un- 
known voices chanting together. Then 
there is a knock on the door. Amahl 
opens it to find Balthazar, Melchior, and 
Kaspar in their rich regalia. The night 
visitors enter the humble cottage to rest 
on their way to Bethlehem. 

The shepherd boy quickly strikes up 
a friendship with Kaspar, who with his 
crown askew, magic charms, and licorice, 
is a ludicrous character—the only dis- 
cordant note in the reverent tone of the 
opera. Amahl’s mother dispatches him 
to invite the other shepherds to bring 
food and fuel for the kings. Then, in a 
rollicking scene the shepherds, who were 
at first overawed by the majesty of the 
monarchs, compose themselves to dance 
and sing. 

Not understanding the nature of the 
Child for whom the kings’ treasures are 
intended, Amahl’s mother is anxious to 
secure some of the wealth for her son. 
After the neighbors have departed and 
the visitors are asleep, she steals a hand- 
ful of gold. The page catches her red- 
handed and starts to beat the terrified 
woman. Amahl and the others come to 
her rescue. The kings instruct her to keep 
the gold and, in a lyric passage, explain 
who the King is: 


The Child we seek doesn’t need our 
gold. 

On love, on love alone 

He will build His kingdom. 

His pierced hand will hold no scepter, 
His haloed head will wear no crown. 
His might will not be built on your toil. 
Swifter than lightning 


He will soon walk among us. 

He will bring us new life and receive 
our death, 

And the keys to His city belong to the 
poor. 


Contrite, Amahl’s mother refuses the 
treasure and wishes that she had a gift. 
Out of love for her and the Child, who 
might be a cripple, too, Amahl offers his 
most precious possession, his crutch. In- 
stantly the miracle occurs, and he can 
walk, jump, and dance. 


Part of Amahl’s charm is that the boy 
is no Lord Fauntleroy. He has traits that 
exasperate his careworn parent: habits of 
telling fanciful yarns and daydreaming 
when he should be going to bed. As the 
shepherds arrive to see the night visitors, 
Amahl assumes a haughty air so the other 
children will recognize his importance. 
And, at the end, a highspot of his pro- 
jected trip to Bethlehem is the impres- 
sion he will make as he rides on a camel. 

Critics as well as the public applauded 
the first production of the opera. When 
the TV citations for the year were an- 
nounced, Amahl copped two of the most 
prominent: the Christopher and the Pea- 
body awards. It was featured by several 
opera companies, recorded by RCA, and 
is on the TV agenda for the 1952 holi- 
days. In his column John Crosby seemed 
to.sum up the reaction of the some 
times-cynical professional critics toward 
Amahl: “I can think of no higher praise 
than to say that everyone who saw it was 
a little better as a person and a Chris 
tian than he was an hour earlier.” 
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Children’s Story .. . 





Raul Vargas pushed his father’s shiny 
white ice cream cart over the stones of 
the narrow Cuban street. While the little 
bells hanging from the handle rang mer- 
rily, Raul called out, “Helados, tengo 
helados!” (which means in English, “Ice 
cream, I have ice cream!”). Each day 
Raul looked forward to the two hours 
after school when he could take his 
father’s cart and sell helados on sticks 
and in paper cups, to the students at 
the mission school. 

“It'll rest me from pushing the cart, 
my son,” Papito (Daddy) had said, 
“and half the money you get shall be 
yours.” Now Raul would have a little 
money of his own and would not have 
to ask Papito for every centavo for his 
school supplies. 

It was hot today. Raul stopped the 
cart, wiped his chin and cheek on the 
shoulder of his shirt, and wished for 
the hundredth time that he had one of 
those bright green baseball caps that Don 
Felix sold in the high-school store. It 
would shade his eyes. His head would 
not get so hot. And then everyone see- 
ing him would know that he belonged 
to the winning baseball team, Los Ver- 
des (The Greens). 

But he must not think about the cap. 
He had promised to give a dollar and a 
half to the school fund to help make a 
real baseball diamond near the school. 
Everyone at the mission grade school 
wanted the diamond and the pupils 
could do most of the work themselves. 
But money was needed for a man and 
team to remove the big rocks and level 
off the field. Certainly a dollar and a half 
was a lot for one boy to give, but Raul 
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By CAROL MORGAN 


knew that few of the other boys had 
any way of earning money, so he must 
do more than his share. 

Then, too, something else had taken 
Raul’s money. One day while selling 
ice cream he had heard El Maestro, the 
principal of the high school, say, “Just 
look at this mess of papers and sticks, 
Carlos. I am almost ready to say that no 
ice cream can be sold on this campus.” 

The teacher, Don Carlos, had answer- 
ed, “That would be a hard blow to our 
students, Maestro.” 

Hard blow to the students? What 
about me, thought Raul. His quick mind 
began making plans. That evening he 
bought a five-gallon tin can. This he 
painted white like the cart. Then in neat 
letters he painted in green, PLEASE KEEP 
YOUR SCHOOL GROUNDS CLEAN. Each day 
he hung the can from the side of the 
cart when he started out. At first, he had 
to ask the students to throw their paper 
and sticks into the can. Now they did it 
without asking, and Raul made sure that 
the grounds around him were clean be- 
fore he set off for home each afternoon. 

No students were around yet, today. 

“Hello, chico, how is business with 
you?” Don Felix asked as Raul sauntered 
into the store. “Selling much ice cream?” 

“Regular,” Raul answered, his eyes 
wandering to the shelf where the caps 
were piled. 

“Want to see a baseball cap?” the 
storeman asked, and Raul nodded. 
“Green,” he said softly. 

“Here is one just your size. You're 
one of the famous Verdes, aren’t you? 
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Some day you will be playing on the 
high school team here, won't you?” 

A dollar and twenty cents for the cap. 
Raul had that much in his pocket. Could 
his promise to the school wait? Then he 
remembered what his teacher had said. 
“Don’t forget, we want the money in by 
the end of this week, so we can com- 
mence work on Monday. I know none 
of you will fail to keep your promise.” 

Raul smiled at Don Felix and handed 
the cap back to him. “Maybe, some day,” 
and he started toward his cart. 

“Just a minute,” said a deep voice 
behind him. Raul turned to find El 
Maestro looking down at him. “You're 
the ice cream boy, aren’t you?” 

Raul nodded. He was afraid of what 
El Maestro might say next. Had he de- 
cided after all not to allow ice cream 
sold on the campus? 

“You're doing us a great favor these 
days,” El Maestro said, and pointed to 
the cart. “That can of yours has certainly 
changed the looks of this part of our 
campus. And it has given our students 
an idea. They are preparing large, 
painted cans to put around the school so 
every part can be kept neat, and they're 
using your words PLEASE KEEP YOUR 
SCHOOL GROUND CLEAN.” Then El Maes- 
tro took the green baseball cap from 
Don Felix and placed it on Raul’s head. 

“Do you know, I like the way this cap 
looks on you,” he said, smiling broadly, 
“and it just matches the paint on your 
can. Will you keep it as a gift from me?” 

Raul stammered the only words he 
could think of: “Muchissimas gracias, 
Maestro,” (which means in English, 
“Thank you very much”). 
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